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Announcements giving de- 
The National 


tailed information regard- 
Conference. g 


ing the Cincinnati confer- 
ence, May 17~23, with a synopsis of 
the program, have already been sent 
out. Further information can be 
had of Mr. H. H. Hart, 115 Monroe 


street, Chicago. From what has 


been announced of subjects and 
speakers, the sessions will be helpful 
and abreast of the pressing problems 
of the An interesting addi- 
tion to the program will be the ad- 
dress of Mayor S. M. Jones, of 


Toledo, who is coming to be con- 


hour. 


sidered one of the factors of future 
The na- 
tional conference of settlement work- 


social reform movements. 


ers has been arranged to directly 
precede the conference, beginning 
in Chicago, Monday, May 15. Thus 
the opportunity is afforded, and will 
be taken by many social workers, 
to attend both meetings, the inter- 
ests of which are so nearly parallel. 


The second Canadian con- 
ference of charities and 
correction will be held in 
the normal school building at To- 
tonto, June 1 and 2. Every effort 
will be made to insure the success of 
the gathering. 
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Canadian 
Conference. 


MAY, 1899 


Number 3 


MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. 


Representatives of the 


Boston Public 


institutions, V@tOus public institutions 


of Boston hold a con- 
ference quarterly for reports of work 
done and discussion of plans of co- 
operation. 
tion 


An interesting illustra- 


of the value of such a con- 


ference is found in the meeting of 
March 29: 
3 


A trustee of the pauper institutions 
reported that during the last quarter, 
the population had risen to its maxi- 
mum height, but had suddenly fallen 
on the previous Monday, when 170 
people left Long island. The same 
movement is experienced each year 
at that institution, being the natural 
spring exodus. By questioning the 
overseers of the poor, in charge of 
outdoor relief, and the penal institu- 
tions’ representative, an effort was 
made to find out what becomes of 
the people who had left the alms- 
house. It was found that there had 
been no increase at the penal institu- 
tions, but, on the contrary, a decrease 
of population; the wayfarers’ lodge, 
however, in charge of the overseers 
of the poor, showed an _ increase. 
The practical outcome of the con- 
ference will probably be that the 
names of those leaving Long island 
will regularly be sent to the over- 
seers of the poor for comparison. 

Among other interesting facts 
brought out at this conference was 
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the statement that in some cases 
men are applying for aid who are 
well able to work, a striking instance 
being that of a tin-worker who, if 
outside the institution, could earn 
from $3 to $4a day. Is it possible 
that the institutions of the city are 
too attractive, that they should be 
preferred by able-bodied men to out- 
side employment? 

The house of reformation of the 
children’s department, at Rainsford 
island, was reported as changing in 
appearance to resemble a military 
school rather than a prison. Better 
discipline and mutual interest and 
sympathy between officers and boys 
are noted. The children’s department 
also reported that the closing of the 
Marcella street home and the placing 
or boarding out of the children for- 
merly kept there (see the REVIEW 
for February and March) has not 
produced any inconvenience with 
regard to the disposition of children. 
They are able to place them promptly 
on their coming into the department. 

An experience with a defective 
kerosene lamp at the house of refor- 
mation, while fortunately not result- 
ing seriously, has led to the placing 
of fire escapes on the building, the 
increasing of the water pressure, a 
proposal to substitute electric lights 
in place of kerosene, and, most impor- 
tant of all, the removal of a number 
of the younger boys who, owing to 
overcrowded conditions, were stowed 
away in the fourth-story attic, to 
another building. How many more 
institutions are there in the country 
inviting by similar conditions trage- 
dies such as have already been twice 
enacted in South Dakota, and which 
Boston only barely escaped ? 


The city council of Wiirz. 


F Dental 
ree has 


Service. in Bavaria, 


burg, 
passed a resolution which 
»rovides that, the parents consent- 


ing, poor pupils in the public schools 


are to be accorded free examinatiop 
and treatment of the teeth. If this 
innovation proves successful, it js 
the intention to offer on the same 
terms treatment of 
the throat. 

A corresponding movement has 


the ear and 


been taken up through the Chi. 
cago bureau of associated charities, 
Twelve skilled dentists give each 
one hour a week toward preserving 
the teeth of needy pcople, and espe. 
cially neglected children. The serv. 
ice is given only to those who are 
known by the bureau to be unable 
to pay regular rates. A charge of 


ten cents for each filling will be 
made, except where even that is im. 
possible. It is noteworthy that the 
work will be done by expert dentists 
rather than by students and novices 
working for practice. It is stated 
that the 


among school 


much of sickness noted 


poor children is due 


to defective teeth. 


The Chicago board of edu- 
Public Chic © 
School 


Baths 


cation has adopted experi- 
the 
furnishing bathing facilities in one 
Some of 
the that 
they can not be allowed at school. 
As there are no facilities whatever 
at home for bathing, such children 


mentally policy of 


or two of its schools. 


children are so unclean 


to run the streets, which 
heavy 


are left 


generally means a_ future 
expense to the state for the care of 
vagabonds or criminals. Shower 
baths are so easily and inexpensively 
constructed that there is little reason 
why they should not be provided in 
schools in those cities where there 


are no adequate public baths. 
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Apropos of this subject, 
the following experience 
of a Brooklyn teacher has 
little 
Italian girl who had been sent home 
with the order to have her mother 


been reported, regarding a 


“wash her until she was clean.” 


The child returned shortly after- 
ward, accompanied by its enraged 
mother, who said some things not 
really polite to the teacher, finishing 
with, ““She is washed now, any- 
way.” 

+ 


he only visible evidence of a 
bath was a clean spot around the 
little one’s mouth and nose. The 
teacher told the mother that she had 
meant that the child should be 
thoroughly bathed. ‘She should 
be put into a tub and washed,” she 
explained. 

“What! in a tub?” the woman 
exclaimed, “ Why, that would kill 
her! And, besides, she’s sewed up 
for the winter.” 

— The crowded condition of 
Municipal the potter's field in Bos- 
Crematorium. +n has led to a suggestion 
by the mayor looking toward a mu- 
nicipal crematorium, to dispose of 
the bodies of all who are buried at 
public expense. The city now buries 
about five hundred annually, and 
At the 


present rate the potter’s field will be 


this number is increasing. 


filled before the close of the present 
year. 


as for reasons of economy the munic- 


For sanitary reasons as well 

ipal crematorium is advisable. New 

York, with ten per cent of all its dead 

going to the potter's field, might 
well consider similar action. 

Notwithstanding the vig- 

buttato Notwithstanding the vig 


Outdoor 


orous efforts of the charity 
Relief. 


organization society of 


Buffalo, supported by a very general 


public sentiment, to have public out- 


door relief either abolished or re- 
duced from thirty to six cents per 
capita, the officials had the 


matter in charge refused to reduce 


who 


the expenditure below twenty-two 
cents, which rate they have adopted. 
The society will make an equally 
strong effort next year for still fur- 
ther reduction. 


The federation of churches 
New York city has 
joined with the open and 
institutional church league in taking 


A National 
Federation of 1n 
Churches. 


steps toward a national federation. 
This will work in other 
cities similar to that now being done 
in New York, which has been of 
great value to the sections of the 
city in which the has 
We welcome the advent of 
organized church effort in the social 


field. 


result in 


federation 
worked. 


An industrial colony is 
undertaking that 


full 


operation for the poor of the Dis- 


Glymont 
industrial a 
Colony, 


new 


promises to be in 


trict of Columbia before the passing 
A tract of land 
of over one thousand acres, includ- 


of another month. 


ing hill, valley, woodland, pasturage, 
and agricultural land, has been pur- 
chased for the purpose of the estab- 
The lo- 
cation is on the Maryland side of 
the 


lishment of such a colony. 


from 
Washington, and adjoining the gov- 


Potomac, twenty miles 
ernment proving-grounds at Indian 
Head. 

The idea of its promoters is to 
furnish place and opportunity for 
the creation of homes, and the doing 
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of useful and remunerative work by 
those who have been pushed to the 
wall in the city. The land will be 
divided into small tracts, and allotted 
to deserving men with families for 
cultivation. Cheap houses will be 
erected, fuel supplied, ground pre- 
pared for cultivation, and, perhaps, 
given in getting 
their 


other assistance 
families established in 
homes. It is expected that the 
needs of Fort Washington above and 
Indian Head below the colony will 
create demand for produce of all 


sorts, and that the colony can event- 


new 


ually be made wholly self-sustaining. 
The control of the disposal of crops 
will be retained by the colony man- 
agement, and accurate accounts will 
Allot- 


ments of land will be given under 


be kept with each colonist. 


long lease without rent, and it is ex- 
pected that many small tracts will 
eventually become the property of 
lessees. 

Aside from the cultivation of the 
soil, other methods of earning a live- 
lihood will be introduced. Excellent 
brick clay is abundant on the colony 
property, and offers an opportunity 
for the manufacture of a building 
material much in demand. The sort 
of wood used in basket-making is 
plentiful, and this will furnish em- 
ployment for some who are unable 
to engage in the more serious occu- 
pations. Lumber for buildings will 
also be cut and manufactured on the 
tract. tubs, 
barrels are spoken of as probable 
A valuable 
wharfage business is already estab- 


Boxes, buckets, and 


lines of manufacture. 
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lished, many river steamers calling 


every day, and the supplies for a 
large section of country being ad. 
vantageously handled. There are 
eight residences, two stores, and a 
post office already on the property, 
and it is the intention of the pro. 
moters to create a summer resort 
which will be free from all objection. 
able elements and otherwise suited 
Sunday. 
people’s societies, 


All 


be carried on a swift and safe vessel 


to the requirements of 
schools, young 
and churches. excursions will 
recently purchased for the use of 


the colony. This steamer, having 


proprictary rights, will practically 
control the freight business done at 
the colony wharf, and will undoubt- 
edly be a profitable feature. 

The completed plan calls also for 
the establishment of a home or asy- 
lum for inebriates entircly out of the 
reach of temptation, where this class 
of persons will be given such physi- 
cal and moral treatment as will tend 
to their cure and at the same time 
afford healthful 


and an opportunity for well doing. 


them occupation 

Twelve single men and six families 
have taken up residence at the new 
colony, and present indications are 
that it will make a successful begin- 
ning and prove an exceedingly inter- 
The financial 
management of the colony rests ina 


esting experiment. 
private corporation, only a part of 
whose membership has been made 
public. 
nish the required capital, and will 
give administrative service without 
compensation. 


These incorporators will fur- 
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BOSTON'’S PROBATION SYSTEM. 


Another new movement 


Prisoners’ in Washington is the or- 


Aid. 
ganization and incorpora- 


Prob- 
ably in no city is there a fairer field 
or greater need for the efforts of 
such an organization, for there are 
at this moment no less than 100 
boys under twenty years of age in 
the jail and workhouse. 
tigation was recently made of the 
homes of ten boys, under sixteen 
years of age, found in the workhouse. 
Three homes were fair, one was good, 


tion of a prisoners’ aid society. 


Inves- 


One mother had 
company and declined to admit the 
investigator or to talk about her boy; 
a bottle of gin on the table told an 
eloquent story. The only care-taker 
of another is a single sister who is 
herself just finishing a three months’ 
sentence. 


and six were bad. 


The step-father of one is 
a blind beggar, who declared his pur- 
pose to “ knock his brains out” if the 
boy ever came back to the home of his 
mother. Only two of the ten boys 
canread. Three of them are in prison 
for the first time, two for the second 
time, three for the third and fourth 
times, and two for the sixth and 
tenth times. On the morning of 
April 10 there were four children 
under fifteen years of age among a 
large number of police-court cases. 
Two of these children were held to 
await the action of the grand jury, 
and were sent to jail in default of 
bail. the work- 
house and one to the reform school. 

The intendant of the Washington 
asylum, of which the workhouse is 
a part, recently addressed a commu- 
nication to the commissioners of the 


One was sent to 
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district, strongly condemning the 
practice of sending such numbers of 
children to that institution. His 
letter was referred to the superin- 
tendent of charities, by whom the 
probably evil results of such treat- 
ment of children was emphasized, 
and a way by which it can be 
avoided under existing laws pointed 
out. The matter was then referred 
to the judge of the police court, 
who that are a 
large number, requiring and demand- 


replied “there 
ing punishment, unable to pay their 
fines, and who must, therefore, be 
the workhouse.” The ob- 
jects of the new prisoners’ aid society 
include the prevention of the sen- 
tencing of children to the jail or 
workhouse, the investigation of the 
home conditions surrounding such 


sent to 


as are charged with offences against 
the laws of the district, and the se- 
curing of the application of the 
proper remedy. 

Herbert W. Lewts. 


The probation system of 
the courts of 
Boston, which has now 
been in operation for eight years, is 
attracting wide It has 
recently been investigated by New 
York judges and social workers, with 
a view to its introduction here. A 
number of foreign governments have 
made a study of the plan. In an 
interview reported in the Baltimore 
News, Probation officer Keefe, who 


Probation in 


Boston Courts. criminal 


attention. 


originated the system, describes its 
operation : 


The duties of the probation offi- 
cers are to inquire into the na- 
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ture of all cases coming before the 
criminal courts, to report to the 
judge the result of their investiga- 
tion when the offender is called for 
trial, to help the court by an unbi- 
ased statement of facts in the dis- 
position of the case, and to recom- 
mend probation for persons who, 
in their judgment, are sincere in 
their desire for reform. When the 
offenders are placed on probation, 
they are told what is expected of 
them; they are visited as often as is 
practicable, and if any violation of 
the terms imposed comes to the 
officer’s knowledge, they are sur- 
rendered and sentenced at the dis- 
cretion of the court which placed 
them on probation. The continua- 
tion of the different cases varies 
from five weeks to a year, the judge 
continuing the cases to such time as 
will be most beneficial to the indi- 
vidual, while friends and relatives 
recognizing the benefits of proba- 
tion, often ask for a still further 
continuance at the time when the 
case would be naturally dismissed. 

In cases of non-support, where an 
agreement has been made with the 
court to pay certain sums in weekly 
payments to the wife, the probation 
officers are called upon to act as 
mediators, receiving and paying over 
to the wife such sums as the court 
shall designate, and to see that the 
agreement is faithfully complied 
with. 

Every morning the city prison is 
visited by the probation officer and 
his five men and two women assist- 
ants. The officers take the names of 
the persons arrested for drunkenness, 
look up the record, and investigate 
the statements of persons arrested 
and prepare for the judge a list of 
previous arrests. 

Last year, while there were I0gI 
persons discharged and 12§8 cases 
favorably disposed of in the Boston 
courts, there were only 209 sur- 
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rendered for sentence and only 258 


defaulted. Forty-eight were sent to 
country homes and 11g to charity 
homes. The total number of crim. 
inal cases inquired into during the 
year was 3,518, and 371 prison release 
cases were investigated. The officers 
investigated 16,628 “drunk” cases, 
reported by the police, and of these 
all the charges but 2,368 were found 
to be probably true. Besides all 
this work, 9,640 special investigations 
were made for the court. The result 
is a perceptible decrease in crime 
and a marked improvement in the 
morality and sobriety of the com. 
munity. 

Another thing now done is the 
securing of situations for those on 
probation and for those discharged 
from confinement. This not only 
makes them self-supporting, but re- 
moves them from the necessity of 
resorting again to crime for a liveli- 
hood. 

Mr. Ogden Mills, the son 
of Mr. D. O. Milis, of 
‘Mills’ house” fame, 
together with Mr. Ernest Flagg, the 
architect of the Mills’ houses, is to 
erect a group of fireproof model 
tenements in New York. The 
structures will be built on the square 
plan, with extensive courtyards in 
the Thus abundant light 
and air will be furnished every room. 
The buildings, eleven in 


Model 
Tenements. 


center. 


number 
and six stories in height, will be 
capable of 450 
The rental is to average 


accommodating 
families. 
$1 a room per week, and the income 
from the will be not 
less than cent. It is 
worth noting that nothing is said 
in this plan about philanthropic 
motives, and no appeals are neces- 
sary to the funds. The 


investment 


three per 


secure 
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investors are interested in seeing 
the poor well housed, but their 
investment is not for charity. When 


we stop urging the charitable feat- 
ures of a number of things, in which 
philanthropic people may be inter- 
ested, and present them as business 
propositions, the chances of social 
progress will be increased. Philan- 
thropy is a strong motive force, 
but the prospect of sound business 
investment is stronger. And, indeed, 
there is no philanthropy more com- 
mendable than that which adequately 
meets for a fair compensation a 
recognized need of the community, 
whether that need be of sanatory 
homes, of pure foods, or of trans- 
portation facilities. The community, 
that is, the masses, is able to pay 


the man who does it a needed 
service. 

Calvary protestant epis- 

—— copal church, ‘of New 

, York, has followed the 


plan of the rector’s former parish, 
St. Peter’s, Philadelphia, by starting 
a store for the sale of common dry 
goods, etc., on the instalment plan. 
The store is not intended to com- 
pete with the prices of ordinary dry- 
goods stores, but will probably affect 
more seriously the business of in- 
stalment dealers, which is highly de- 
sirable, as the instalment business in 
New York, as elsewhere, is a serious- 
ly wasteful Still the 
Dry Goods Economist considers the 


institution. 


enterprise an interference with legit- 


imate business. Its protest is, of 
course,a matter of principle, as the 
actual business of the store would 


probably not exceed $500 a year. 
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CHARITY ORGANIZATION. 
A few weeks ago there 
appeared in a daily paper 
of one of our large cities a 


Suspend 
Judgment. 


leading article concerning the ex- 
perience of an Italian family with 
organized charity. Neither the 
editor nor the reporter appears to 
have been influenced by a desire 
to injure the agency concerned. The 
story included, however, the follow- 
ing definite statements: 

Family applied at 
have children 
No food or re- 


February 20. 
Il =—— _ street’ to 
placed in asylum. 
lief given. 

March 11. Case reported to “soci- 
ety of organized charities,” but no 
food given to children. 

March 13. Mrs. V——, the wife, 
called at headquarters of ‘society of 
organized charities” and was told 
agent would visit family. No food. 

March 16. Miss J——, of “society 
of organized charities,” visited fam- 


ily in cellar, but sent no relief. 
Children starving. V—— too ill to 
work. 


Other statements, with dates, were 
given, referring to other agencies, 
and on the following day another 
article on the subject appeared, with 
a list of charitable agencies and their 
receipts, and with the 
statement that the average amount 
received each year by the “society 
is $500,000, 
and ending, “organized non-munici- 
pal charities not mentioned above. 
Contributed by societies and indi- 
viduals, $5,280,000.” Several col- 
umns of supplementary details were 
published, including photographs of 
three members of the family. 


beginning 


of organized charities” 
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When the reporter inter- 
viewed an officer of the 
charity organization soci- 
ety on the following day he learned 
that the family had not applied for 
assistance at II street (a district 
office of the charity organization so- 
ciety) in February as had been 
stated. The family was visited on 
March 11, that is, on the afternoon 
of the same day on which it had 
been reported to the society by the 
city department of charities. The 
family had both food and fuel at 
that time and were not in need of 
material relief, asking only for the 
commitment of their children. It 
was, however, discovered that the 
rooms were in an unsanitary condi- 
tion, and on March 13 the applicant, 
on calling at the office, was told to 
hunt up other rooms, to which his 
family would be removed. No call 
was made at the headquarters of the 
society on that date. 
appeared to 


Till the Facts 
are Known. 





As the man 
be suffering from a 
severe cold or from lung trouble, he 
was sent to a physician, who pro- 
nounced the case one of tubercu- 
losis, and advised him to call regu- 
larly for treatment at the dispensary 
where the physician attended. No 
call was made on March 16. On 
March 17 it was decided by the 
committee of the society that the 
entire family should be returned to 
Italy, where they have two children 
and where the climate would be 
more favorable to the man’s recov- 
ery; and steps were taken to secure 
$70, the amount needed for their 
passage. This money was obtained, 
but on the day before the sailing of 
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the steamer the family absolutely 
refused to leave the country. They 
had been removed to satisfactory 
rooms and a month’s rent was paid 
for them by a local relief society. 
The charity organization society, 
which figures in the list as the 
“society of organized charities,” 
receives annually less than one-tenth 
of the amount stated, and this comes 
entirely from private sources. It 
was said further that the offices of 
the charity organization society 
closed on Sunday, whereas, in fact, 
the night office is open until mid- 
night, on both Sundays and _holi- 
days, and applicants during the 
day, who are without shelter, are 
informed by the janitor of the build- 
ing that application may be made 
after6 P.M. It was also said that 
the man, who, as has been stated, 
was suffering from lung trouble, was 
offered a wood-yard ticket and told 
to go to work, a statement for which 
there was no foundation whatever. 
The astounding series of blunders 
upon which a newspaper man may 
thus stumble in connection with a 
single case where he does not secure 
accurate information, but trusts to 
police court clerks, shrewd journal- 
istic guesses, and his own imagi- 
nation, may throw some light upon 
the considerable amount of mis- 
informed criticism which organized 
charities encounter. The paper 
which had published the original 
article somewhat grudgingly gave 
space to an interview containing a 
part of these corrections, and a week 
or ten days later, possibly as a 
further compensation, requested the 
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SUMMER 


privilege of sending a reporter to 
accompany a visitor of the society 
on her rounds, and published (with- 
out names) an appreciative account 
of the experiences which were the 
result. 

A committee of the char- 
ity organization society of 
Baltimore 
recommend changes 


Baltimore 
Beggars. 
appointed to 
in the city’s 
methods of dealing with beggars 
and vagrants advises that a clearer 
distinction be made between the 
functions of the almshouse and the 
house of correction, the former of 
which is used partly for correctional 
purposes. The committee recom- 
mends further the establishment of 
a workshop for cripples, to remove 
from the 


finally, the adoption of an indeter- 


this class streets, and, 
minate sentence law in dealing with 
prisoners at the house of correction. 
Another special committee reports 
that the condition of cheap lodging- 
houses in Baltimore needs improve- 
ment, and attention is called to the 
regulations in Boston and Buffalo, 
by which such houses are licensed 

and regularly inspected. 
The Brooklyn bureau of 


Brooklyn. charities is about to se- 
cure a new headquarters for its work 
in the eastern district of the bor- 
The 


the purchase of the desired property, 


ough. amount necessary for 


$15,000, has nearly all been raised. 


During the past year the 
Penny < : 4 : 
Provident depositsof the New York 

mae fund 
and the 


This 


penny provident 
to $75,816.54, 
$73,632.14. 


amounted 
withdrawals to 
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that 
agency are yearly 


means this 


saving $75,000 
which would not otherwise be saved. 


people through 


with 
the fund. It goes into savings banks, 
and is withdrawn for fuel, clothing, 


The money does not remain 


7 


rent, illness, holidays, and special 
purposes. It costs, above earnings, 


$800 a year to administer the fund. 


Plans for the training class 


Summer 
Training 
Class. 


in practical philanthropic 
work to be conducted by 
the charity organization society of 
New York, June 19 to July 29, are 
making active progress. To super- 
vise the course, and to enlarge its 
central 


scope, the council of the 


society has appointed 
standing committee, 
Messrs. Robert W. de Forest, Rich- 
mond Mayo-Smith, S. F. Hallock 
and E. R. L. Gould, of New York; 
Prof. S. M. Lindsay, of Philadelphia ; 
Mr. Jeffrey R. Brackett, of Balti- 
more; and Mrs. Glendower Evans, of 


a special 


including 


Boston. 

The work this year will be similar 
in some respects to that of last year. 
Two classes of persons will be re- 
ceived, graduate students from uni- 
versities and colleges who desire to 
gain a practical view of social con- 
ditions, and workers in the field of 
wider 

that 
improving 


philanthropy who seek a 


knowledge of the methods 


have been applied in 


the social situation. 

The program of addresses by spe- 
cialists and visits to institutions in- 
cludes a number of attractive items. 
The first week, devoted to private 


charities, will include addresses on 
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the principles of charity organization 
by Mr. E. T. Devine, of New York, 
Miss Z. D. Smith, of Boston, and 
Miss M. E. Richmond, of Baltimore. 
The second week will consider child- 
saving work, beginning with an ad- 
dress by Mr. Brackett. Mr. Homer 
Folks 


will speak 


Evans 
The 


third week will be given to the sub- 


and Mrs. Glendower 


on this subject. 
ject of public charities, the state 
board, and the city department, with 
visits to the hospitals, almshouse, and 
penal institutions on Blackwell's isl- 
and, and tothe children’s institutions 
During the 


on Randall's island. 


charities will 
Visits 
made to some of the typical hospitals 


fourth week medical 


receive attention. will be 
and dispensaries, the health depart- 
ment, and some of the fresh air char- 
The fifth week will consider 
affecting the 
by Dr. Gould, 
H. Tolman, and other 


ities. 
municipal activities 
poor, with addresses 
Dr. William 
specialists. For the sixth week the 
subject will be prison reform, with 
visits to the police courts, police sta- 
tions, and other penal institutions, 
with a summary of the work and an 
address by Professor Lindsay upon 
the characteristics of the social debtor 
classes. Mr. Jacob A. Riis is among 
those who have promised to meet 
the Visits 
several of the social settlements. A 


class. will be made to 
limited number of those who take 
the course can find board in the set- 
tlements, thus securing special oppor- 
tunities for study. 

Further details regarding the class 
have already been published in the 
REVIEW for March. 

Philip W. Ayres. 
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STATE BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS. 


The state board of chari. 


Colorado. - 
ties 


correction has 
under consideration the subject of 
new buildings and the selection of 


and 


permanent locations for several state 
institutions. It proposes to build 
on the cottage plan for the industrial 
school for girls and the state home 
for dependent children. The newer 
states have the great advantage of 
being able to plan their charitable 
institutions in the light of the ex. 
perience of the older communities, 
and for this reason are frequently 
able to make the better showing. 
remarkable 
enactment, apparently in 
the wrong direction, and likely to be 


A somewhat 
Indiana. 


productive of unfortunate results, is 


found among the measures of the 
This is the act 


to provide for compensation of the 


Indiana legislature. 


boards of trustees of eight of the 
state’s charitable institutions, which 
became a law March 6, 1899, “ with- 
out the governor’s signature.” By 
this law each of the trustees is to 
receive as compensation, beginning 
January 1, 1899, the sum of $300 
per annum, with traveling expenses 
not to exceed $100 in any one year. 

The election of 

officers of the state board 


baie annual 
of charities resulted in the reelection 
of William R. Stewart, of New York, 
as president. The secretary has 
been directed to certify to the board 
of supervisors of Erie county that in 
the opinion of a majority of the 
board a change of almshouse site 
was necessary to the proper care of 
the inmates of the Erie county alms- 
Mr. Byron M. Child, who is 


house. 
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STATE BOARDS AND 


in charge of the bureau of charitable 
institutions of the state comptroller’s 
office, has been appointed to the 
position of superintendent of state 
and alien poor formerly occupied by 
the late Dr. Charles S. Hoyt. Mr. 
Child has had much experience in 
charitable work which should prove 
valuable to the state board of chari- 
ties. The governor has selected Mr. 
William Church Osborn, of Garri- 
Putnam county, to fill the 
vacancy in the state lunacy commis- 


sons, 


sion caused by the expiration of the 
The 
new appointee was a member of the 


tem of Mr. Goodwin Brown. 
last constitutional convention, and 
has already had considerable experi- 
ence in charitable work. 

The reports in the Ohio 
bulletin of the board of 
state charities for the quarter ended 


Ohio. 


December 31, 1898, give evidence of 
commendable activity on the part of 
the board, and the boards of county 
visitors in visiting and inspecting 
the Ohio charitable and correctional 
institutions, which, as a rule, seem 
to have been found in a satisfactory 
condition, although many practical 
suggestions for changes and improve- 
The bulletin con- 
tains a cordial and urgent invitation 


ments are made. 


to attend the national conference of 
at Cincin- 
nati, May 17-23, and says: “ Last 
year 1,000 delegates attended the 
At Cincinnati 
no less number will do—Ohio ought 
to furnish at least half.” 


charities and correction 


New York meeting. 


The biennial report of the 
board of charities and cor- 
rections for 1897 and 1898, in speak- 


South Dakota. 
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ing of the destruction by fire of the 
South Dakota reform school, says: 
“On the night of October 5, 1897, 
the girls’ 


dormitory, a spacious 


wooden structure erected in 


at a 


1893, 


cost with its furnishings of 
about $15,000, was burned to the 
ground, and the lives of one teacher 
and six pupils fell a prey to the 
flames. The origin of the fire is not 


known, and all explanations con- 
cerning it are hypothetical; but it is 
safe to assume that the building was 
an insecure structure for the purpose 
for which it was designed and used. 

This lamentable occurrence 
has emphasized the necessity for 
fireproof structures in all cases where 
state buildings are used for the pur- 
pose of confining or accommodating 
human beings. Acting upon this 
warning, thus conveyed, the board 
of charities and correction has de- 
cided to recommend for such uses 
the erection of fireproof buildings 
only, believing such recommendation 
justified by the soundest economy 
and abundantly warranted by every 
humane principle.” Strange as it 
may appear, the report goes on to 
state that, owing to the fact that the 
statutes of the state prohibit the 
board from contracting any debt for 
which an appropriation has not 
previously been made, it was power- 
less to provide even temporary 
quarters for the homeless girls of 
the thus have 
been in a sad predicament had not 
Plankinton, 
the school was located, provided at 


their 


school, and would 


the citizens of where 


own expense a temporary 


structure for the use of the school, 
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and later aided in advancing money 
for a permanent building. 

In many other states the authori- 
ties would be similarly hampered in 
the case of a like destruction of their 
state institutions, and this naturally 
the 
whether every state which acts as 
its own insurer should not annually 
set apart an amount sufficient to 
meet such emergencies, providing, 
of course, reasonable safeguards over 


gives rise to question as to 


the expenditure of the money. 

On the 26th of January 
Massachusetts. >: 
Mrs. Anne B. Richardson, 


of Lowell, died. She had been a 
member of the state board of charity 
since April, 1886; and prior to that 
time was for several years a member 
of the board of trustees of the state 


primary and reform schools. At the 
meeting of the board immediately 
succeeding her death the following 
draft of minutes was presented by 


Mr. Donnelly, and unanimously 


adopted : 

The announcement of the death 
of our late associate member, Mrs. 
Anne B. Richardson, recalls to us 
her unselfish devotion to the public 
charities of the state ; her fitness for 
the duties of her office, and her 
continuous labors, extending over 
many years, in private charitable 
work, especially that concerning the 
welfare of children, regarding re- 
formatory training, and the destitute 
and neglected. She possessed for 
the discharge of her official duties a 
high degree of intelligence, broad 
and expansive views, and sincere 
sympathy for the poor and suffering. 
Those associated with Mrs. Richard- 
son in her long membership of the 
board learned to regard her highly 
for her clearness of judgment, her 
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earnestness in her duties, her frank. 
ness of disposition, and the tolerant 
spirit she always exhibited toward 
all who had official relations with 
her. 

Therefore the members of the 
board inscribe these brief minutes 
on their records as a memorial of her 
public labors, in testimony of her 
womanly worth and the high esteem 
in which she was held by them, 
And the clerk of the board is ip. 
structed to communicate to the 
family of Mrs. Richardson a copy of 
these minutes and of the following 
resolution: ; 

Resolved, That the members of the 
state board of charity have heard 
with unfeigned sorrow of the death 
of their late associate member, Mrs, 
Anne B. Richardson, and tender to 
her family their deepest sympathy 
in the bereavement they have 
suffered by the loss of one endeared 
to them by all the ties of affection, 
and held in the highest esteem of 
all who were associated with her in 
the discharge of their common 
duties as almoners of the charities 
of our commonwealth. 


The governor has appointed, to 
fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of Mrs. Richardson, Miss 
Annette P. Rogers, of Boston, a 
lady who has long been engaged in 
public and private charitable work, 
and who also holds the position of 
overseer of the poor of the city of 
Boston. 


There is a good deal of 
dissatisfaction in many 
quarters of Pennsylvania 
over appropriations, and 
failures to appropriate at all, in 
Just how 
much of this is due to the senatorial 
legislative blockade is not yet clear, 


Pennsylvania 
Charity 
Appropriations. 


meager 


charities and corrections. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


as the indications early in the session 
be cut 
So far as the appropria- 


were that charities would 
closely. 
tions in question were for private 
charities, the withdrawal of govern- 


4 


ment support indicates a natural 
movement which must be expected 
to grow more pronounced with in- 
ceased ability of the state to admin- 
ister its charities for itself. But the 
shortage, we understand, affects also 
Whatever 
the merits of the question, it seems 
evident that the 


“boss ”’ 


some state institutions. 


interests of 
atten- 
tion from the representatives of the 
seople of Pennsylvania than the 
welfare of its dependent classes. If 


one 


can command more 


cuts are to be made in appropria- 
tions they ought to be made after 
careful consideration in the legisla- 
tive committees. But what can be 
expected of a legislature which ex- 
ists to elect or defeat a senator? 
New York, with its Croker and Platt 
machines, manages at least to get 
through regular business, and to 
better the laws a little besides. 

The 
rections and charities is 
making an effort to have 


5 state board of cor- 
Michigan 


Crippled 
Dependents. 
the crippled dependent children of 
the state admitted to the state pub- 
lic school at Coldwater. 
said to be thirty or forty of these in 
the different poorhouses of the state 
growing up among adult paupers. The 
state school board prefers that some 
other disposition of them be made. 


There are 


By enactment of the legis- 
Ne- 
braska under ten may not 


Child Labor, 


Satan children of 


lature, 


work in factories or stores, and those 
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under fourteen must not work unless 
they have attended day school at 
least twenty weeks of the year. 


Dr. Lee K. Frankel, of 
Philadelphia, has accepted 
the management of the 
Hebrew charities of New York, the 
position formerly held by Mr. N. S. 


Personal. 


united 


Rosenau. 

The successor of Dr. F. H. Wines 
of the Illinois state 
board of charities is Mr. John T. 
Peters, of Springfield. 

Dr. Woodbury, who 


has been intimately connected with 


as secretary 


Charles E. 


work for the insane in Massachusetts 
and elsewhere, assumes charge of the 
hospital for inebriates of that state. 

Warden O. V. Sage, of Sing Sing, 
has resigned in favor of a henchman, 
This 


gentleman, it seems, is still in con- 


it is said, of ex-Governor Black. 


trol of the state prisons of New 
York, by virtue of political obliga- 
tions to him of the present superin- 
tendent of state prisons, whom he 
appointed. These statements cover 
the newspaper version of the story. 
If true, they are a serious blow to 
the prestige of the “one-man” power 
the 
prisons of this state were placed 


which was so popular when 


under the executive control of a 
single official. 

Mr. Charles W. Birtwell, secretary 
of the Boston children’s aid society, 
is to go abroad for a few months’ 


rest and recuperation. 


In connection with the le- 
Legal Aid 


ye “ae eAaeaaiee 4 . : 
Auxiliary. gal aid society in New 


York there has been es- 


tablished a ladies’ auxiliary, to en- 
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large the circle of interest in the 
society, and to aid it in work in be- 
half of women. The auxiliary has 
established an office uptown, in the 
united charities building, to which 
women may come for advice, and 
where ultimately one of the attor- 
ney’s assistants may be in regular 
attendance. 
THE EPILEPTIC. 


uel Dr. F. M. Powell, of Glen- 
Epilepticsto wood, lowa, in a recent 
Population. ? ro a k 
paper on “state care for 
epileptics,” refers to the proportion 
of epileptics to the population at 
large, and has this to say on the sub- 
ject : 

Statistics ...agree that there is 
one epileptic in every 500 or 600 of 
the population. This would make 
an aggregate of more than one 
hundred thousand in the United 
States. On the same basis of calcu- 
lation there are about four thousand 
in lowa. The board of managers of 
the New Jersey state village for 
epileptics report that there are more 
than two thousand epileptics in their 
state, with a population of 1,500,000, 
stating further that there is a strong 
probability that not more than one- 
half the actual cases would be in- 
cluded in any census, private or 
public, because of the natural unwill- 
ingness on the part of sufferers and 
their friends to acknowledge the 
existence of such a disease. Investi- 
gations in Ohio, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, California, Minne- 
sota, Pennsylvania, and other states 
corroborate the foregoing statistics. 
For the purpose of ascertaining a 
basis to compute the number in 
Iowa, correspondence was had in 
1897 with 800 physicians represent- 
ing every county in the state, and 
with the hospitals for the insane and 
county infirmaries, and from these 
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sources there was reported an actual 
knowledge of 2,997. From these 
investigations we conclude that the 
ratio of one epileptic to every 600 
would be a conservative estimate. 
Dr. Powell then states that a more 


recent correspondence 


shows that 
his estimate made in 1897 was not 
While the knowledge 
we have gained relative to the pro. 


exaggerated. 


portion of epileptics to the popu. 
lation at large is valuable, it must 
necessarily be inaccurate and mis. 
leading, partly for the reasons given 
by the managers of the New Jersey 
state village for epileptics, as quoted 
above, and partly for the reason that 
there has concerted 
movement covering a_ sufficiently 
large area on which a reliable esti- 
mate may be made. 


never been a 


Statistics have come under my 
own observation that gave the pro- 
portion of epileptics to the peonula- 
tion at large in the countries of Eu- 
rope. I had an opportunity in Jan- 
uary of the present year to talk with 
Dr. Bourneville, of the Bicétre hos- 
pital, in Paris, on this matter, and 
asked him whether there had ever 
been, within his knowledge, a census 
made of the epileptics of France, or 
of the city of Paris. He stated that 
there had not, and that the only 
official figures relative to epileptics 
that had been made in France within 
his knowledge were those made by 
himself at the instance of the city 
government of Paris, covering the 
department of the Seine, and in- 
cluded only the epileptics at that 
time in public hospitals and other 
charitable institutions within that 
area, 
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Figures regarding the insane are 
much more reliable, for the simple 
reason that the insane have been re- 
ceiving public care for so long a 
time that it has served to bring to 
light most of the cases that exist. 
And this is becoming true of epi- 
lepsy, to a certain extent, since pub- 
lic care for this class has taken such 
firm root and is spreading so rapidly 
throughout the country. In Living- 
ston county, New York, in which the 
Craig colony is located, we had offi- 
cial knowledge four years ago of two 
To-day 
oficial records of eleven cases, and 


epileptics only. we have 


have no doubt that there are still 
many others in the county that will 
come to light later. The 1898 red 
book of the state gives the popula- 
tion of the county as 37,010. 

On the whole we feel that, for ob- 
vious reasons, the chief one being 


the comparatively recent agitation 


of the subject of public care for epi- 
) 


leptics, the time is not yet ripe for 
making a census of the epileptic 
population at large that will be even 
reasonably complete and accurate. 
At the same time we have abundant 
evidence that they do exist in such 
large numbers that all possible pro- 
vision that can be made for them as 
public charges will be eagerly availed 
of as soon as provided. 
same Dr. 
some 


In the article 


Meredity. Powell presents 
very interesting figures relative to 
epilepsy as an inherited disease, 
that in turn gives origin, primarily 
or remotely, to other diseases or 


conditions 


“ 


disastrous. 
Dr. 


equally as 


Eccheverra,” says Powell, 


BPILEP TIC. 
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“after ten years’ careful research 
in tracing the offspring of epileptics, 
states that ‘ Excluding all cases that 
could not be fully verified, it was 
found that sixty-two male and sev- 
enty-four female epileptics begot 553 
children, whose life histories were as 
follows: Twenty-two still-born, 195 
died in infancy from spasms, sev- 
enty-eight lived as epileptics, eight- 
een lived as idiots, thirty-nine lived 
as paralytics, forty-five lived as hys- 
terical, six had chorea, eleven were 
insane, seven had strabismus, twenty- 
seven died young from other causes 
than 
were healthy.’”’ 

It is stated in the fourth 
report of the Craig colony, under 
“factors in heredity,” that a history 


nervous diseases, while 105 


annual 


of epilepsy in the parents was ascer- 
tained in thirty-four out of 253 cases 
admitted. A general neuropathic 
history in the ancestry was ascer- 
tained in fifty out of 253 admitted. 
A history of tuberculosis in the an- 
cestry was ascertained in thirty-four 
out of 253 cases admitted, while a 
history of alcoholism was ascertained 
in twenty-three out of the 253 cases 
admitted. It will thus be seen that 
nearly sixty per cent of the 253 cases 
had histories tainted with epilepsy, 
general nervous disorders, tubercu- 
losis, or alcoholism, and the figures 
given by Eccheverra, taken in con- 
nection with those of the colony, 
both of which, indeed, may be veri- 
fied without fear of serious contra- 
diction wherever painstaking observ- 
have labored to 
information, should speak with force 


ers gain such 


in favor of well directed measures 
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toward the prevention of epilepsy 
Where 


a thing is so patent in its evil conse- 


and its consequent disorders. 


quences as intermarriage among the 
defective classes, it would seem that 
society, for its own protection, might 
be sufficiently aroused to secure the 
enactment of laws demanded by 
ethical, financial, and moral reasons, 
and that the time is near at hand 
when something must be done to 
the the 


“muddy current,’ as ex-Governor 


check onward flow of 
Jackson, of Iowa, so characterized 
the increase in the defective classes. 
An apt 
the 


spread broadcast throughout the land 


illustration, by simile, of 


manner in which disease is 


was used by this governor in his 
message to the Iowa legislature in 
1896: 

A few years ago a Russian thistle 
was driven from the prairies of South 
Dakota by the northwest winds 
across the state line into Iowa. It 
rolled on and on for forty miles 
across one of our most productive 
counties, scattering along its trail 
millions of the seed of this weed 
which is so destructive and dangerous 
to agricultural interests. A vast 
amount of labor was required to 
destroy the havoc created by this 
one weed. Most surely in adopting 
measures of extermination, no in- 
telligent people would be content 
to let the thistle roll on and on and 
to expend their energies in undoing 
damages. On the contrary, intelli- 
gent legislation would be in the 
direction of preventing the repro- 
duction of this noxious weed. 


Effects ot “*nOther thing about the 


Epilepsy on epileptic demands closer 
he Mind. ; 
the Mind. study than has been given 


it in the past, and that is the effect 
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of the disease on the mind. There js 
a wide diversity of opinion on this 


point. Personally I believe that the 
tap root of true epilepsy strikes to 
the very core of the mental life of 
the individual, and that few epilep. 
tics escape mental impairment in 
some degree, which fact justifies us 
in arguing against the full respons. 
ibility of any person suffering from 
epileptic seizures. I am unable ‘to 
free my mind from the conviction 
that the that 


society must place about the majority 


ultimate safeguard 
of epileptics for its own protection 
as well as for the safe and humane 
care of the epileptic himself, will net 
be much than that 


bearing 


restrictive 
the 
always in mind 


less 
placed about insane, 
that one of the 
derived from the 
seclusion of sucha class is the effectual 
check put 


greatest benefits 
upon the reproduction, 
too many times to be multiplied, of a 
defective and dependent people. 


WILLIAM P. SPRATLING. 


The military reservation 
Fort Stanton, New 
Mexico, has been trans- 
ferred from the jurisdiction of the 
war department to that of the 
marine hospital service, and is to be 
used for the care of soldiers, sailors, 


Hospital for 
Consump- at 
tives. 


and marines who are suffering from 


consumption. The service has been 


considering the establishment of 
such a sanitarium, and the Fort 


Stanton reservation was selected be- 
cause of its climatic advantages. It 
is said that the management will be 
similar to that of the army and navy 
hospital at Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
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prove practi 
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and there is an intimation that if it 
prove practicable, the advantages of 
the sanitarium will be extended grad- 
ually to civilian employés of the 
government. 


The figures which show the 
saving to the state by the 
operation of the parole law 


The Parole in 
Indiana. 


inIndianaare surprisingly large. The 
first man paroled by the new reform- 
atory was sent out about two years 
ago. Of the 162 who were released 
provisionally during the succeeding 
eighteen months, thirty-nine received 
final discharge, twelve returned tothe 
institution, one returned awaiting em- 
ployment, eight proved delinquent, 
two died, eighty-nine were reporting 
at the close of this period, and the 
term of sentence expired in eleven 
cases before one year’s parole. The 
paroled men wereemployed intwenty- 
six lines of work, more than half being 
farmers, laborers, and teamsters. The 
total wages earned during the eight- 
een months were $20,158.38, or, add- 
ing computation for board (received 
bya number as additional to wages), 
about $32,375. 
passed their total parole period in the 
teformatory, the cost to the state 
would have been $10,109.10. This, 
says the superintendent, Mr. Hert, 
has been entirely saved, and in addi- 


If these 162 men had 


tion the total of wages named above 
has been earned. 

Applied as in the Indiana reform- 
atory, the parole law has tended to 


lengthen the average time for which 


men are imprisoned. In an address 
before the Indiana 


charities and correction, 


conference of 


Mr. Hert 
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states that for six months ended 
October I, 1896, a period prior tothe 
enactment of the indeterminate sen- 
tence law, the average percentage of 
men released after serving one year 
was thirty-two; for the first corre- 
sponding six months under the inde- 
terminate sentence law the average 
percentage was nineteen. The new 
law is not popular with the really 
criminal class. There is apparently 
plenty of evidence to show that the 
results thus far have tended to jus- 
tify the existence of the law. The 
personal equation figures largely in 
its application, but, with reasonable 
assurance of care in the appointment 
of officials, that should increase rather 
than lessen the value of the system. 


In the school for nurses 
Soclal Studies of the 


for Nurses. ; Johns 
hospital a series of talks 


Hopkins 
on social conditions are being given 
to the thirty or forty nurses of the 
graduating class, with the idea of 
opening their eyes to conditions and 
possibilities of usefulness before 
them. The 
tunate in being able to secure a corps 


school has been for- 
of lecturers whose wide experience 
guarantees the best possible treat- 
ment of the subjects discussed, 
among which are organized charity, 
relief work, the children of unfavor- 
the the 
church, education, the municipality 
the 
opportunities 
While the year of 
studies is being thus successfully 
undertaken, word comes from Lon- 


that a 


able environment, home, 


and state, and _ present-day 


for social service. 


first these 


don similar idea has been 
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started there for the graduate 
nurses belonging to a certain organ- 
ization. It might be worth while 
for the Baltimore school to have the 
of this 
printed in pamphlet form for the use 
fortunate in 


their opportunities of hearing expe- 


lectures year recast and 


of other nurses less 


rienced speakers on social topics. 


; The Baroness de Hirsch, 
Will of 
Baroness 
de Hirsch. 


who died in Paris, April 
1, left about one hundred 
million dollars for charity. During 
the life of her husbands he co-oper- 
ated with him in founding Hebrew 
educational institutions, agricultural 
stations, and colonies, and after his 
death in 1896 she continued and sup- 
plemented his efforts. In 1891 Baron 
and Baroness de Hirsch founded at 
Woodbine, N.J., a farm colony for 
Russian Jews, which, in eight years, 
has developed into a prosperous com- 
Among the gifts of the bar- 
oness during her life to improve the 
condition of Hebrews in the United 
States were : $1,000,000 to the Baron 
de Hirsch fund; $800,000 distributed 
among small charities; $150,000 for 
the Baron de Hirsch fund school in 


munity. 


New York city; the payment of a 
mortgage of $100,000 upon the edu- 
cational alliance in Jefferson street, 
New York city; the establishment 
of a home for working girls in New 
York city, and its endowment with 
$100,000; the establishment of the 
Hirsch foundation. By her will, 
$1,200,000 are left to the 
foundation, $2,000,000 to the Jewish 


colonization association in London, 


Hirsch 


1For report, see bibliography for March. 


$600,000 to the board of guardians 
in London, $120,000 to the Hirsch 
trust in Montreal, and $95,280,000 to 
institutions in cities on the conti. 
nent. 

The charity organisation 
society of London pub. 
lished in 


Old-Age 
Pensions. 
March a brief 


stating its objections to the bill then 
before the house of commons pro. 


viding for the granting by county 
councils of pensions in old age. A 
month earlier, at the twenty-seventh 
annual poor-law conference,! held in 
Guild hall, London, the subject of 
old-age pensions was discussed by 
guardians and others interested in 
poor-law administration, including 
Mr. T. W. Russell, M. P., parliament. 
ary secretary to the local government 
board. 

The present bill provides for pen- 
sions at the rate of £13 a year, on 
the following conditions: Pensioner 
to be sixty-five years of age, to have 
an income of not more than £40, to 
earn not more than five shillings a 
week, to be a member of a registered 
friendly society. Provision is also 
made for the continuance of a pen- 
sion to the pensioner’s widow. The 
expenditure is to be met, one-third 
from the county rate, two-thirds from 
the exchequer. 

The objections urged by the Lon- 
don society to this scheme are: (1) 
So far as registered friendly societies 
are concerned the provision is unnec- 
essary. Very few members of these 
societies come upon the rates. It is 
undesirable to force relief upon those 
who maintain themselves independ- 
ently. 


(2) Practically the present 


aged poor would be outside the pro- 
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visions of the bill. 


The female aged 


poor, on whom the difficulties of old 


age press most hardly, would not be 
touched by it. (3) The difficulties 
of administration are declared to be 
practically insuperable. Questions 
of settlement would be expensive 
and vexatious. (4) It is pronounced 
a most hazardous experiment to 
make the county councils, which are 
here centralized 
charitable 
without local knowledge, centers for 
such administration. 


The sympathies of the guardians 


bodies, inexperi- 


enced in matters and 


in the Guild hall conference appear 
to have been in favor of some plan 
of old-age pensions. Rev. J. Charles 
Cox, chairman of the 
board of guardians, quoted from Sir 
Spencer Walpole’s memorandum : 


Brixworth 


The stern facts remain that (a) 
one person out of every five, of sixty- 
five years and upwards, was in receipt 
of relief on a particular day in 1892; 
(0) one person of every three of this 
age applied for relief in the course of 
the year; (c) making a reasonable 
reduction for the well-to-do classes, 
one working man and woman out of 
every two are more or less depend- 
ent on the rates in their old age. 

Continuing, the speaker contended 
that the poverty in old age isa crying 
scandal to the nation; that provision 
for old age can not be made by the 
great bulk of the working classes 
with wages at their present level; 
that the financial position of both 
friendly societies and trade unions 
renders it hopeless to expect further 
help from such sources, and that dis- 


aster must overtake them if they 
attempt it; that the difficulty can be 
solved only by the intervention of 
the state, and that a general state 
pension for the aged would remove 
hopelessness and promote thrift in 
the workers. 

Mr. Cox thought that the cost of 
should be 


locally, but that the pensions should 


administration borne 
be paid from the national purse; 
that the guardians should be the in- 
quiring and administrating agency, 
but that when a pension has once 
been granted it should be paid 
through the post office and convey 
no civic disability. 
combated by Mr. A. F. 
clerk to the Ipswich board of guardi- 


ans. Mr. Russell, of the local gov- 


These views were 
Vulliamy, 


ernment board, while not committing 
himself to old-age pensions, went so 
far as to express the opinion that it 
would be well for the country if 
some workable scheme could be 
devised, and to maintain that the 
object of those whoare pressing it is 
a good object. He was apparently 
unable to discover the source from 
which the necessary funds could be 
provided, and was also unable, as 
any one who looks beneath the sur- 
face must be, to see any real differ- 
ence in principle between relief given 
in this way and ordinary outdoor 
relief from public funds. 

The other subject which received 
most attention at the Guild hall 
conference was the means for provid- 
ing and training nurses for the indoor 
poor. 
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[Further experience regarding the interesting question raised in the April number by 
Mr. Lyman P. Alden, as to the risk or safety of adopting children coming from our institu- 
tions and societies for dependent or delinquent children, is given in the following communi- 


cations, which we have received this month. 


Other workers of long experience with children 


will write for the June number, and the editors invite still further communications from 
those interested and experienced in the subject. ] 


House OF REFUGE, 
GLEN MILLS, PENNSYLVANIA. § 
Such study and consideration as 
it has been possible to give to this 
subject, in the midst of the multi- 
tudinous occupations of a superin- 
tendent’s life, have, during a dozen 
years or more, brought me to the 
conclusion that absolute knowledge 
concerning the relative importance 
of the influence exercised by heredity 
and environment is impossible. No 
record of continuous criminality in 
families through generations can, in 
my opinion, have much to do with 
proving the force of heredity upon 
character, inasmuch as each succeed- 
ing generation has been brought up 
under the influence of the preceding 
and already vitiated. The fact that 
children taken in infancy who are 
the offspring of criminal or vicious 
parents in some cases turn out crim- 
inal and vicious, no more proves 
that the result is caused by a heredity 
taint, than does the fact that chil- 
dren of good parents sometimes 
turn out criminal and vicious, prove 
that the parents have been criminal 
or vicious. 
Opinions upon this, as upon all 
subjects, are of comparatively little 
116 


value ; how little, can only be known 
to those who have tested their 
opinions by scientific investigation 
capable of showing absolute results. 
It may seem, therefore, that to give 
an opinion upon this subject after 
acknowledging of how slight value 
opinions are, is useless. But it has 
already been said that absolute 
knowledge upon the subject is not 
possible, and therefore the only 
attainable data possible are the 
opinions of a large number of ob- 
servers, who have with some kind 
of scientific interest tried to fairly 
estimate the weight of various facts 
and phenomena bearing on _ the 
question. 

For my own guidance in action in 
the treatment of those who come 
under my charge, I have settled down 
to about this basis: Character is not 
inherited ; physical constitution and 
physical quality are inherited,—and 
in the physical, of course, I include 
the brain as well as the other parts 
of the body. The environment in 
which a child is placed determines 
his character almost absolutely, in so 
far as the limitations of his physical 
constitution and quality allow of 
variation. 
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Early in the years of my dealing 
with delinquent and dependent chil- 
dren, this matter of the quality of 
children’s bodies, the kind of mate- 
rial of which they are made, the fine- 
ness of its grain or its coarseness, 
the 
their obtuseness, the quality of the 
brain determining the character of 
impressions that it is possible to 
make upon it, and of the mentation 
possible for it, began to appeal to 
me, but only in more recent years, 
after some very careful studies to 
which I have been led from other 
sides of the subject, have I even in 
my own mind formulated definite 
opinions upon the subject. 


sensitiveness of the nerves or 


In the course of an investigation 
some 
hundred pupils, it was discovered, 
somewhat to my surprise, that the 
only ones who could be considered 
incorrigibles,—and even‘of this num- 
ber many afterwards proved to have 
been blameless in their lives,—were 
deficient in brain quality, being capa- 
ble of receiving instruction to a cer- 
tain extent, and of a certain kind, 
and then coming to a standstill. I 
had been looking for the relation of 
physical defects to incorrigibility, 
and found, instead of what are ordi- 
narily called physical defects, defects 
of the brain, but just as truly physi- 
cal as though they had been of back 
or lungs or limbs. 
source these children should spring 
the result would be about the same, 
the environment being the same; in- 
deed, among the smail number that 
were sifted out by exclusion from 


time ago, involving several 


From whatever 


the hundreds, were pupils whose 
parentage was good, the father of 


one of them being a man in excellent 
standing in the business world, and 
few indeed of them showing the 
lowest antecedents. 

In certain other investigations con- 
cerning recividists, covering a period 
of five years, and consequently nearly 
two thousand pupils discharged, it 
was discovered that many of those 
returned,—which was of course a very 
small proportion of the number dis- 
the 
homes of those released rather than 


charged,—came_ from better 
from the poorer. 

Not to make this contribution too 
long, I would put my views into one 
or two sentences, thus: 

Heredity is physical. In the forcing 
surroundings of a low, degraded life, 
the 


ciously developed and their char- 


children surviving are preco- 
acters are fixed to an extraordinary 
degree at an age before those in 
normal conditions of life begin to 
harden at all into shape. 
Environment determines char- 
acter, limited, however, in its oper- 
ation by the natural limitations of 
the child; and failures in getting 
reasonably good results in bringing 
up children, both in homes and insti- 
tutions, grow out of the failure to 
appreciate the physical limitations 
of the child, and the inability to pro- 
vide the necessary training in the 
direction which would be indicated, 
if from the beginning we knew what 
these limitations were. 
F. H. NIBECKER. 


LYMAN SCHOOL FOR Boys, } 
WESTBOROUGH, MASSACHUSETTS. } 


The children that received 


here are, as a rule, nearly fifteen 


are 
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years old, and stay with us about 
twenty months. I note a great 
many peculiarities, some of which I 
know to be hereditary, using that 
word in its broad sense of intel- 
lectual and nervous disabilities which 
were evidently put upon it at birth. 
I find several cases where there are 
marked peculiarities which may be 
due to parental conditions, to the in- 
temperate habits of the parents, or 
to the bad conditions of life under 
which they have been obliged to 
exist. But to get at the scientific 
basis, such as would make the cases 
worthy of consideration with refer- 
ence to their bearing upon the ques- 
tion at issue, I have not the informa- 
tion with reference to their previous 
lives nor opportunities for observa- 
tions which warrant me in making 
any considerable generalization. 

I have under my care some marked 
cases of the effects of heredity. One 
is that of a boy, now nearly fourteen 
years old, with development physic- 
ally of a child of ten years, intellect 
quite precocious in certain direc- 
tions, very deficient in judgment, 
extremely irritable, and requiring 
the greatest tact to manage, who 
probably can never be made seif- 
supporting. A half-brother of the 
same, eighteen years old, of a mild 
disposition, but rather feeble mental 
development, while not idiotic, can 
not be made self-supporting and 
must always be cared for by people 
who are paid for it or in an insti- 
tution. Both have the same mother, 
of apparently a neurotic tempera- 
ment. Father of the younger one 
was a former inmate of this institu- 
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tion, intemperate. I do not know 
much about the father of the older 
one, but am of the opinion that he 
also was intemperate. Mother was 
not intemperate. These twoare ex. 
amples of marked heredity. 

I should say that, among the 300 
that I have here now, I could find 
perhaps twenty who bear the evi- 
dence of heredity, which they will 
always carry with them, and I doubt 
very much if they can outgrow it or 
overcome it. When it comes to the 
finer shades of heredity it is to mea 
very difficult matter to determine 
how much of it is heredity and how 
much is due to the surroundings 
from birth until the present time. 

There is one product of environ- 
ment with which I have to deal that 
I find almost as obstinate and hope- 
less a defect, so far as overcoming it 
is concerned, as these marked in- 
heritances, and that is the dispo- 
sition to lie. This is an unquestion- 
able result, purely and simply, of 
environment, and we seem to make 
little impression upon the majority 
of cases with which we have to deal. 
This, however, I take it, would not 
be considered 
against the 
overcome the defects engendered by 
environment. I incline to believe 
that the effects of environment are 
nearly as difficult to change after 


as a fair argument 
power of training to 


the child becomes sixteen or seven- 
teen years old as the apparently 
permanent effects of heredity. This 
is due to the fact that the child’s 
brain and nervous system is a de- 
veloping organism, the quality and 
character of which are determined 
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by the post-natal as well as the pre- 
natal conditions, and when these 
things which we sometimes call hab- 
its have grown into the brain and 
nervous system the individual can 
rise superior to them only by an 
enormous effort of will directed by 
a tolerably fixed purpose, two con- 
ditions which fail to exist as often as 
one could hope they would. 

T. F. CHAPIN. 

STATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, } 

ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. J 
I have in mind the experience of 
a family near a country village not 
far from the city of Buffalo, to 
whose home several years ago there 
came a mother and a daughter, a 
child four or five years of age. She 
was wandering through the country 
and was not known to the people at 
all. At the request of the mother, 
the child, who was about the age of 
their own daughter, was adopted by 
these people, who were well-to-do 
christian farmers. The adopted 
child was treated in every way the 
same as their own, given the same 
opportunities of education and so- 
ciety. 
thereabouts she 


At the age of eighteen or 


suddenly disap- 
peared, and has never been heard of 
since, or at least had not when I 


last knew about the case. I regard 


this as a striking example of the in- 


fluence of heredity, which the most 
favorable environment did not suc- 
ceed in overcoming. 

We have had numerous instances 
of boys in this institution, who when 
very small had been taken by good 
families and adopted, and who had 


sndeavored to bring up the boys to 


become respectable and respected in 
the community. Upon reaching the 


age of puberty, these boys, who 
previously had apparently been well 
behaved and well disposed, suddenly 
changed their course of conduct and 
became so uncontrollable that it was 
necessary for their foster parents to 
cause their commitment to this in- 
stitution. 

We have had in the institution 
three boys from the same family 
two brothers, one half-brother, all of 
whom have the physical characteris- 
tics of a syphilitic heredity. It has 
been necessary to transfer two of 
these boys, one to the Monroe 
county penitentiary, the other tothe 
Elmira reformatory, and the one 
who is with us, a half-brother of the 
other two, is a very unsatisfactory 
boy to deal with. He shows signs 
as he grows older of developing the 
same vicious characteristics that his 
two brothers manifested. 

My experience has been such that 
under no 
adopt into my family a child whose 


circumstances would I 


parentage had been vicious. There 
is a possibility, of couse, that they 
may revert to some original type 
somewhere along the line of descent 
that would render them less degen- 
erate than their parents, but the fact 
still remains that there is a strong 
probability that the children of 


vicious, degenerate parents will 
manifest those tendencies toa greater 
or less degree in spite of environ- 
ment. I believe that a proper en- 
vironment may improve to a greater 
or less degree the natural tendencies, 


but the same environment bestowe’ 
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upon a child of good parentage 
would produce a very much higher 


type of man or woman. 


F. H. Bricas. 
CHILDREN’s AID SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA, ) 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. j 


The question the REVIEW submits 
is, ‘‘ Whether we feel that the heredi- 
tary taint of dissolute or criminal 
parents must show in the children, 
or whether we think that the 
environment we are now affording 
such children in institutions or fami- 
lies is a more powerful influence 
than heredity.” 

This question assumes that en- 
vironment in an institution 
same 


is the 
thing as environment in a 
family, and this assumption appears 
also in the account of cases given 
by Mr. Alden in his article in the 
April issue, in which the bad char- 
acter of the parents and the con- 
tinued evil in the children are de- 
scribed, with no clear indication of 
the treatment adopted to overcome 
inherited traits in the children. I 
do not believe that a child of vicious 
parents, when removed from their 
control early in life, can be well 
cared for in an institution, where it 
is impossible to secure for him the 
individual care which he needs. On 
the other hand, to place such a 
child in a family, without a thor- 
ough investigation into the character 
and circumstances of the family, and 
constant supervision of the home, 
is equally ill-judged. The experi- 
ence of this society for sixteen years 
shows that children from the ranks 
of pauperism and crime, if taken 
when under eleven years of age, and 
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away from twochildren’s institutions, 
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placed in carefully selected homes, 
almost always turn out well. We 
have but few failures to record, 
This encouraging and striking fact 
is our contribution to the discussion 
of the subject. 

The following cases are in no sense 
exceptional, but are taken almost at 
random from our books. The neces. 
sity of condensing the statement of 
each case makes it impossible to give 
an adequate idea of the time and 
thought expended on the children 
for whose care we have been respon. 
sible. 

No.1. A girl, received by us April 
21, 1886, when two years old. 
Mother disreputable and dishonest, 
father unknown, brother in house 
of refuge. Visited thirty-six times. 
From the long record of visits, I 
quote, under different dates: “A 
well and happy, is studying music, 
family very fond of her.” March, 
1898: “A doing well at home 
and in school, improving in music, 
plays the organ very well, takes a 
daughter’s place in family.”’ Novem- 
ber, 1898: ““A—— is a tall, fine-look- 
ing girl, family much interested in 
her, and would like to see her nicely 
educated.” This girl is now fifteen 
years old, and her record throughout 
is good; her inherited traits could 
not well be worse. 

No. 2. Boy, received February 16, 
1892, when sixteen years old. Found 
begging on the streets at night; 
mother a drunkard; boy very much 
neglected; visited twenty times; 
passed from our care when he be- 
came of age with a very good record. 
Now in the United States army. 
Has sent home a newspaper from one 
of our foreign possessions. 

No. 3. Boy, received January 238, 
1893, when ten years old. Had run 
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and had stolen money; had been 
arrested several times for larceny. 
His mother had been in the house of 
correction and in prison for larceny, 
did not live with her husband, whom 
she accused of bad habits. February, 
1893, pastor’s report: “H attends 
church regularly with the family.” 
From visitors’ reports; May, 1893: 
“ H—— has made remarkable prog- 
ress during his four months’ stay 
with this family. He does well at 
school and is perfectly happy.” 
December, 1893: “ H in perfect 
health and spirits, doing well at 
home and at school.” August, 1894: 
“ H-—— an attractive boy, in excel- 
lent health, much improved in 
character, and devoted to family.” 
August, 1897: “Mr. T. has bought 
H—— a violin, as he is very fond of 
music, and he plays very nicely, says 
he never wants to return tothe city.” 
We have no reason to doubt that 
this boy, now sixteen years of age, 
will continue to do well. 

No. 4. Three brothers received 
January 19, 1893, when three, seven, 
and twelve years of age. * Both par- 
ents intemperate. Father died in an 
almshouse. Mother also dead when 
we received the children, who were 
found ia an attic in a wretched state 
of neglect, running the streets from 
morning to night. All have done 
well; have been visited twenty times. 
The oldest is now self-supporting in 
a prominent business house in this 
city. Concerning the youngest, the 
visitor reports in June, 1898: “ Mrs. 
B. says S is a dear little fellow, 
and that they could not get along 
without him. He receives the best 
of care,and is very well and happy.” 
A report of the other brother, dated 
July, 1898, says: “In an exception- 
ally good home. Is a manly little 
boy, happy in his home, and doing 
well. Attends church and Sunday- 


school. Family very fond of him.” 
These brothers were placed in differ- 
ent homes, as each one needed special 
care. 

No.5. Agirl, received November 
17, 1893, when twelve years old. 
Borninacounty almshouse. Mother 
and grandmother now inmates of the 
almshouse; the family have a bad 
record, have been almshouse inmates 
for thirty-five years. The father 
lived there seven years. This girl 
was placed in a good home in No- 
vember, 1893. In May, 1894, the 
visitor reports: ““G—— very much 
improved inher behavior. Does not 
study well. Very happy in her home.” 
August, 1894: ‘“G—— in perfect 
health. Has difficulty in studies. Is 
in a beautiful home.”’ October, 1894: 
““G— was seen at school; the 
teacher thinks she is getting along 
better, and shows a disposition to 
learn.” December, 1894: ‘“G—— 
attending school regularly, and likes 
her home.” May, 1897: ‘‘G—— 
very well. Contented in her home, 
and family report her doing well.” 
November, 1898: “‘G—— very well. 
Attends church. A good home.” 

These cases and hundreds of simi- 
lar ones which may be found on our 
records, show the results that may 
be expected from the plan of caring 
for neglected children by placing 
them in good families. And I can 
not close without a tribute of praise 
for the many citizens of our state, 
who, for a nominal sum, give to our 
wards the care, training, and fre- 
affection, which no 
money can buy. The child, taken 
at first to board, often makes his 


quently the 


way into a place in the household 


which becomes permanent. 
ELIZABETH KERR. 

























































A helpful index of the movement 
of public opinion in social questions 
is found in the annual legislative 
of the states 
roughly indicated under the heading 
“charitable.” An effort 
made in the communications which 


enactments various 


has been 
follow to give the more important 
results of such legislative work up 
to April 20. Matters which at that 
time were still undecided will be 
reported as far as possible in later 
issues. It has not seemed practi- 
this time, when the full 
bearing of some of the laws passed, 
and the significance of the failure of 
some to pass, is still undetermined, 
to attempt to draw any general con- 
clusions from the winter’s work in 
aggregate. This the editors may do 
further on in the year. 


cable at 


NEW YORK. 


While the prolonged session of 
the legislature makes it impossible at 
the present writing to furnish exact 
information as to the final outcome 
of charitable legislation, enough has 
already been accomplished to indi- 


cate the trend 


of events. Of one 


thing we may be assured. Few leg- 
islative sessions have witnessed such 
activity and persistence in the pres- 
entation of measures affecting the 
charitable interests of the state. The 
number of titles of such bills is 
while the total of 


122 


IOl, 
bills 


number 
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three except 
and instituti 
of New Yor! 





1898-9y, 


printed covering these various sub. 
jects is 217. This latter number in. 
cludes duplicates, as, for example, 
where the same intro- 
duced simultaneously in both the as. 
sembly and the senate, and it also 
includes amended reprints of original 
bills. The number of printed bills 
on all subjects, up to the time of 
writing (April 19), is 3,823. Thus the 
measures which may fairly be classed 


measure is 


as eleemosynary in character repre. 
sent more than five per cent of the 
total. 

A more enlightening comparison 
is to be found between what may be 
called general and special legislation, 
or bills which relate to the operation 
and management of state charities 
and those which have reference to 
local and private interests. The 
number of introduced 
which affect the general policy of 
the state in the administration of 
charity is fifty-four; while the num- 
ber of local and private bills is forty- 
seven. These figures include general 
and special appropriation bills, which 
are separately classified in the table. 
A study of the character of the local 
and private 


measures 


shows that 
they have to do chiefly with appro- 
priations of public moneys or with 
exemptions from taxation. Thirty 
of the forty-seven locai bills are of 
this nature. 


measures 


Again, all the local ap- 
propriation bills, with but two or 
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three exceptions, relate to societies 
and institutions located in the city 
of New York. 

This fact will occasion no 


Subsidy 


surprise to those who are 
Regulations. 


acquainted with the policy 
so long pursued by that city of sub- 
The 
has 


sidizing its private charities. 
present legislature, however, 
placed the responsibility for any 
extension of this policy upon the 
city itself. The principle of home 
much talked (one might 


almost say, hawked) about at the 


tule, so 


present session, finds application in 


bill : 
New 


“To 
York 
charitable, 


Stranahan’s 
the greater 
charter, in relation to 


Senator 
amend 


eleemosynary, correctional, or re- 


formatory institutions.” The amend- 


ment reads: 


The board of estimate and appor- 
tionment may also, in its discretion, 
appropriate and allow moneys raised 
by taxation or received from any 
other source and properly applicable 
thereto, to any charitable, eleemosy- 
nary, correctional, or reformatory 
institution, wholly or partly under 
private control for the care, support, 
and maintenance of its inmates; 
such payments to be made only for 
such inmates as are received and 
retained therein pursuant to rules 
established by the state board of 
charities. The board of estimate 
and apportionment may in any year, 
and from time to time, increase or 
diminish the sum authorized to be 
paid to any institution, association, 
corporation, or society included in 
the twenty-second paragraph of this 
section. 


This bill 
promptly signed by the governor. 
As an immediate result, many bills 


has passed and been 


123 


asking for city moneys for private 
institutions have been put to rest. 
the 
table indicates, lie buried in com- 
mittee. The fact not be 
overlooked that Senator Stranahan’s 


Eleven such propositions, as 


should 


bill not only gives to the city au- 
thorities the right to say what addi- 
tional private societies shall receive 
public moneys, but it also gives to 
the 
well as to 


these same officials right to 


diminish as increase 
appropriations to institutions now 
singled out by the charter for spe- 
cial favors. 


Two other 


important 
Free Coal. 


New 
York city have been introduced at 


measures affecting 


Both proposi- 
The 


the present session. 
tions relate to outdoor relief. 
‘Harburger free coal bill’’ author- 
the and 
apportionment to set apart $25,000 


izes board of estimate 
for the purpose of supplying the 
poor of greater New York with fuel. 
Failing in his attempt to have the 
bill 


man Harburger sought to have the 


favorably reported, Assembly- 


committee discharged from further 
but 
was defeated by a test vote of sixty- 


consideration of the measure, 


two to sixty-three. The significance 
of these figures lies in the exhibition 
which they afford of the attitude of 
the present legislature toward the 
principle of organized charity. The 
advocates of this principle opposed 
the bill on the ground that outdoor 
relief should be divorced from pub- 
lic administration and intrusted to 
societies supported by private con- 
tributions. The generosity of pri- 


vate benevolence, following upon 
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the February blizzard, was cited as 
proof that organized charity was 
abundantly able to cope with the 
situation. 

A far wider departure from 
the general policy of char- 
itable administration as it 
exists in New York to-day is pro- 


“ Widow’s 
Bill.’’ 


posed in the Ahearn “ widow's bill.” 
Senator Ahearn was the father of a 
somewhat similar, though more rad- 
The 
present bill permits the commissioner 
of charities for the boroughs of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx to pay to any 


ical, measure at the last session. 


indigent widow whose husband was 
a citizen of the United States and a 
resident of the city of New York for 
a year prior to his death, ‘‘a sum of 
money equal to the amount now 
allowed by law to a society for a 
child, child of the 
widow, for the maintenance, care, 


for each said 
and welfare of each child and paid 
by said city to an institution to which 
the child or children might have been 
committed.” In other words, the 


city is to pay these mothers $2 
a week for the support of each 
child. A higher premium could 


scarcely be placed upon desertion or 
a greater temptation offered to abuse 
public charity. There is, however, 
very little prospect that the bill will 
become a law, even if passed. 

Turning now to the consid- 
eration of legislation which 
has to do with the state 
supervision of charity, we shall find 
measures advocated are of 
exactly opposite tendencies. On 
the one hand, there are bills pending 
which would decidedly curtail the 


Against 
State 
Supervision. 


which 
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extend the 


present policy of holding both pub. 
lic and private charities directly 
responsible to the state. Foremost 
among the limitations proposed ar 
those contained in the so-called 
‘Gerry bills.” The primary purpose 
of the legislation asked for is to free 
the New York society for the preven. 
tion of cruelty to children, commonly 
known as the Gerry society, from the 
visitation and inspection of the state 
board of charities. On the claim 
that his society is not a charitable 
organization, but a “ subordinate gov. 




















ernmental agency,” Mr. Gerry seeks § dispensaries. 





to have the legislature settle a con. 
tention before the 
court of appeals. It is not denied 





which is now 









ade ie ; vision. Ne 
nat the society receives nearly af . 

. y *Twith the b 
hundred thousand dollars annually onsibility 
in contributions of public and private ee 

regulation 


moneys, nor that it clothes, shelters, 
and feeds hundreds of destitute and 
neglected children. The claim is 
made that the charitable part of its 
work is merely incidental to its police 
functions. Were the contention a 
just one, it is a fair question whether 
it is good public policy to grant 
unsupervised police functions to a 
private organization. Apparently 
the legislature is not ready to go the 
length that Mr. Gerry desires, and 
absolve his society from state super: J 
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ister with the department of educa- 


ion. Until now, regarding such 


institutions as plainly within the 
ategory of charitable institutions, 
in so far as they clothe, feed, and 
helter gratuitously pupils commit- 
ed to their care, the state board has 
regularly visited and inspected these 


schools. The objection raised to 
this procedure, if valid, would seem 
to lie with the constitution of the 
state, which distinctly imposes the 
obligation of supervision of chari- 
table institutions upon the board. 
With 
tions, the tendency of leg- 
lation at this session has been to 
extend the principle of state super- 
vision. Noticeably is this the case 
with the bill which places the re- 
sponsibility for the licensing and 
regulation of dispensaries in the 
state board of charities. The bill 
provides that this board “ shall make 
tules and regulations, and alter and 
amend the same, in accordance with 
which all dispensaries shall furnish, 
and applicants obtain, medical or 
surgical relief, advice or treatment, 
medicine or apparatus.”’ The board, 
however, may not specify the partic- 
ular school of medicine in accordance 
with which a dispensary shall con- 
duct its work. 
Supervision “nother calcu- 
of lated to extend the super- 
fonstruction. Vision of the state places 
the responsibility for the approval 
or rejection of plans and specifica- 
tions for new buildings for state 
charitable institutions, and also for 
unusual repairs or improvements to 
existing buildings, upon the board 


these two excep- 


measure 
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of charities. The bill, as originally 
drawn by the introducer, would have 
made the state board responsible in 
a similar way for all institutions, 
private as well as public, subject to 
its supervision—a most extraordi- 
nary extension of state supervision, 
and quite beyond the capacity of 
any state body as at present consti- 
tuted. In the case of buildings 
erected at the expense of the state, 
the policy enunciated in the bill, as 
amended, seems sound. One effect 
of the measure, if enacted, should be 
to conserve economy and utility in 
the construction of state buildings 
for charitable purposes. To this 
end boards of trustees and managers 
of such institutions may be expected 
to show greater willingness to avail 
themselves the services of the 
state architect's office. 

Amendments proposed to 
the state finance law seek 


of 


Debt Limits. 


to obtain a economical ex- 


penditure of public moneys devoted 


more 


to charitable and reformatory pur- 
poses. If the bills now pending be- 
come laws, disbursements will, in the 
future, be strictly limited to the 
amounts appropriated for the pur- 
poses. Charitable boards or institu- 
tions may not incur indebtedness in 
advance of specific appropriations. 
It is proposed also that officers and 
employés in state charitable institu- 
tions shall be classified and a sched- 
ule of salaries arranged applicable 
to the various grades. 
Charitable 
bills seem to 
ceived close scrutiny, if 
one may judge from the care with 


appropriation 
Appropria- 


i have 
tions. 


re- 












which many of these bills in amended 
form have presented itemized state- 
ments of how the moneys called for 
were to be expended. A conference 
committee is still at work upon the 
general appropriation _ bill. As 
amended in the this bill 
carries state charitable appropria- 


senate, 


tions, chiefly for operating expenses, 
exceeding $1,300,000. This sum is 
further supplemented by the supply 
bill to the extent of $62,500. In 
addition to these handsome allow- 
ances, special appropriation bills for 
seven of the state charitable insti- 
tutions call for some $375,000, most 
of which is to go for additions and 
repairs. 


Appeals have not been 

New a . . : > 
institutions, W2Nting that the state 
should enlarge the scope 


of its responsibility by the establish- 
ment of several new institutions, 
such as a home for the aged of both 
sexes, a state industrial school for 
girls, and one for colored orphans, 
and a state hospital for consump- 
tives. The sum named in the orig- 
inal bills $475,000. These 
plans seem to have met with little 
from the 
ways and means committee of either 
house. :Until the state shall see its 
way clear to finish state institutions 
like that at Bedford more promptly 
than it has done in the past, it 
would seem an unwise policy for it 
to launch out into untried fields. 
The general character of the char- 
itable legislation that is in process of 
enactment has been indicated. The 
record of the session is, in the main, 
likely to be creditable, not only for 


was 


financial encouragement 
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the bills which pass, but for those 
which defeated. Undoubtedly 
this is due in no small degree to the 
feeling that is abroad that palpably 
vicious legislation will not go, so 


are 


long as the present executive is in 
the chair. One needs to be on the 
ground to realize the influence ex. 
erted by the strong-willed man who 
believes in making the word governor 
more than an empty symbol. In 
the exercise of his appointing power, 
Colonel Roosevelt is setting a high 
standard for membership upon the 
governing boards of our public chari- 
ties. The principal of state rather 
than local representation upon such 
boards is receiving his hearty indorse- 
ment. In consequence, the man- 
agement of all these institutions 
should in future be conducted on 
progressive lines, and the general 
welfare of the inmates take prece- 
dence over questions of local patron- 
age. 
WALTER S. UFFOoRD. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Prison Labor LHe legislature of 1898 
on passed an act “relative to 
Waste Land. 


reclaiming and improving 
and land with the 
labor of prisoners from jails and 
houses of correction.” The act pro- 
vides for the purchase, or taking in 


waste unused 


fee, by the governor and council, of 
any waste and unused land, not ex- 
ceeding one thousand acres in area, 
to be reclaimed, improved, and dis- 
posed of for the benefit of the com- 
monwealth. Upon this land are to 
be erected iron buildings of cheap 
construction, capable of accommo- 
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CHARITY 


dating not more than one hundred 
prisoners ; and therein is to be estab- 


lished a temporary industrial camp, 
towhich are to be removed prisoners 
from jails and houses of correction, 
who shall be employed in reclaiming 
and improving the land, and in pre- 
paring by hand-labor material for 
road-building. All this work 
be done under regulations made by 


is to 


the general superintendent of pris- 
ons. Any land reclaimed or im- 
proved may be devoted to the use 
of the commonwealth, or may be 
sold by the governor and council. 
Any road material prepared may be 
sold to the authorities of the com- 
monwealth, or any county, city, or 
town therein. The last legislature 
failed to make an appropriation to 
carry this law into effect, but an ap- 
propriation bill for the purpose is 
now pending, and seems practically 
certian of enactment. 

An act has been passed 


Private Chari- 2 F 
tiestoFurnish providing that all chari- 


Reports. table corporations whose 
property is exempt from taxation 
shall prepare and send to the state 
board of charities reports 


showing their property, receipts and 


annual 


expenditures, number of beneficia- 
ries, and such other information as 
the board may require. The only 
institutions not under state control 
which have been hitherto required 
to make reports to the board are 
those which receive grants of money 
from the state treasury. This law 
require from 


is likely to 
nearly two hundred charitable organ- 


reports 


izations, and will be the means of 
furnishing the board and the public 


LEGISLATION. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


with valuable information concerning 
them. 
The legislature of 1898 


Probation - ssed ' act rovidine 
8. passec an ac provic ing 


of Inebriate 
that all sentences to the 


state farm for drunkenness shall be 
for a period not exceeding one year, 
and that sentences for other offenses 
shall be for a period not exceeding 
two years, and giving the state board 
of charity authority to issue permits 
to be at liberty to any prisoners so 
held, under such conditions as the 
board may impose. Under this law 
the established certain 
rules, providing that prisoners sen- 
tenced for shall,—if 
they appear to have reformed, and 


board has 


drunkenness 


have homes and employment to go 
to,—be released on probation at the 
end of five months from the date of 
commitment. But if they have been 
previously committed to the institu- 

kept eight 
if committed 


tion, they are there 


months; and, more 
than once, ten months. The periods 
of detention for prisoners committed 
for other offenses are nine, fourteen, 
and twenty months. 


vide, however, for special considera- 


The rules pro- 


tion of exceptional cases. 
The 


session has passed an act 


legislature now in 
Insane 


Women. ieee 
providing that “‘ whenever 


a woman shall be committed to any in- 
sane hospital or asylum the magistrate 
committing her shall, unless she is 
accompanied by her father, husband, 
brother, or son, designate a woman 
who shall be an attendant, or one of 
the attendants, to accompany her to 
the hospital or asylum of commit- 
ment. 








The new state hospital 
for epileptics, which was 
opened nearly a year ago, 
has already more than its complement 
of numbers; and the legislature has ap- 
propriated money forthe erection of a 
new building, which when completed 
will, with the other buildings, enable 
the trustees to provide for about 
three hundred and fifty patients, and 
to secure a better classification of 
the inmates than can be arranged for 
at present. 


Eplieptic 
Hospital. 


The legislature has also 
changed the age of commitment to 
this hospital so that, instead of pro- 
viding for the care and treatment of 
adults only, the hospital now re- 
ceives patients of fourteen years of 
age and upwards. 


The successful efforts to 
Vacation 


carry on vacation schools 
Schools. 


during the past few years 
result this year in an act authorizing 
the establishment of such schools in 
Boston. 

The state board of charity 


State Care for 


for Children. successive 

years recommended that 
all dependent children,—that is, 
those who become a public charge 
because they are orphans, or because 
their parents are too poor to main- 
tain well as juvenile 
offenders neglected children, 
should be cared for, maintained, and 
controlled by the state, irrespective 
of the question of their local settle- 
ment. The effect of the law would 
be to provide better care and treat- 
ment on the whole for the children ; 
and while it would impose an addi- 
tional burden on the commonwealth, 
would relieve many of the small 


has two 


them,—as 
and 
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towns of considerable expense. A 
bill embodying this recommendation 
was recently presented to the legis. 
lature now in session, and was favor. 
ably reported on by the committee 
to which it was referred; but some 
differences of opinion arose with 
regard to the wording of certain 
clauses of the bill, and it seems now 
not unlikely that the whole matter 
will be referred to the next general 
court. 
An attempt has been made 
a to secure legislation to 
provide for the main- 
tenance of jails and houses of cor- 
rection by the commonwealth. A 
bill was presented embodying such 
provision, and was supported and 
advocated by a considerable number 
of philanthropic persons, but it 
received comparatively few votes in 
the legislature, and failed to pass. 
Joun D. WEL?s. 
ILLINOIS. 
viaaininies A pawnshop bill was 
passed by the legislature 
legalizing a charge of twelve per 
cent annually upon pawnshop loans. 
A similar measure has been argued 
at previous sessions without success, 
because it has included a provision 
for loans upon furniture and house- 
hold effects, and the strength of the 
chattel mortgage and instalment 
store dealers has been so great that 
they have been able to defeat every 
such proposition. While the new 
bill is valuable and will undoubtedly 
result in the early organization of a 
company to conduct a pawnshop 
really in the interest of its patrons, 
yet loans on household goods in- 
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volve even more exorbitant rates 


than those at pawnshops. The im- 


possibility of obtaining legislation 


which includes such transactions has 
acuriously sinister aspect. 

Several measures affecting children 
the 
juvenile court bill, so-called, the 
bill, the 
bill, and some others, 


are of especial importance, 


truant school vacation 


school not 
approved at the time of writing, 
but which will be noted next month. 
bill 


provides that all children’s 


The juvenile court 
Juvenile 
Court Bill. 
cases may be heard in one 
central court over which a judge of 
the circuit or superior court shall 
preside. In the matter of dependent 
children the judge is empowered to 
confide the child to the care of a re- 
spectable private citizen, or to a so- 
ciety for finding homes for children, 
orto a suitable institution or to an 
industrial school. By this provision 
the judge is given the discretionary 
power heretofore lacking, as until 
now the judge has had no discretion, 
but must commit every child ad- 
judged dependent to an industrial 
school. In the case of delinquent 
children the judge may send to in- 
stitutions for such children or to 
state reformatory or to city prison— 
but in no case can sentence extend 
beyond the child’s majority; or the 
child may be committed to the care 
of a parole officer, for whose appoint- 
ment the law provides. All children’s 
home-finding societies are required 
to report to the state board of chari- 
ties, and no new societies can be in- 
corporated without the sanction of 
this board. 
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The truant or parental 
Truancy. 
school 


law provides for 
the establishment of boarding schools 
to which truant children of compul- 
sory school age may be sent by the 
No child may be committed 
for longer than until the age of four- 


court. 


teen, the limit of compulsory school 


attendance. Children may be dis- 


Both the juvenile 
court law and the truant school law 


charged on parole. 


closely follow Massachusetts legisla- 
tion. 

The vacation school bill is 

Vacation 


Schools, Permissive and enables the 


board of education of 
Chicago to carry on such schools. 
Experimental schools, maintained by 
private funds with the cooperation of 
the public school authorities for the 
last three summers, have shown the 
public the value of such efforts to 
make the summer pleasanter and 
wholesomer for the children of the 
poor and have paved the way for 
this law. 


The state board of public 
An Epileptic 


: charities has been made a 
Village. 


commission to obtain an 

option upon a site for an epileptic 
colony, and to prepare plans for the 
same. It is intended that this new 
institution shall be carefully devel- 
oped along the freest and most mod- 
ern lines and that it shall, in fact, offer 
the nearest possible approximation 
to pleasant village conditions of life. 
The tendency of the institution to 
retain children for longer and longer 
periods has had another illustration 
in an amendment secured to the law 
governing the home for soldiers’ and 


sailors’ orphans. Originally the chil- 
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dren could be retained only until 
fourteen years old; two years ago 
to sixteen; 
amendment 


the age was extended 


and now the present 
extends the age for girls to eighteen. 

There was evident in the present 
legislature a marked feeling of impa- 
tience with the existing system of 
managing the state institutions with 
separate boards of trustees and a state 
board of charities. It was probably 
only the early date of adjournment 
which prevented a strong effort to 
pass a bill providing for one central 
board. If 


administrative such a 


measure were accompanied in good 
faith by a merit system law, there is 
no room to doubt its desirability. 
An effort was made to enact a 
prison labor law practically like that 
of New York. This failed, but a 
commission was created to investi- 


gate the whole subject. 


INDIANA. 


Genets ane The legislature of Indiana, 


Township 


in its session of sixty-one 
Reform. 


is the limit 
prescribed by law, gave favorable 
consideration to the 


days, which 


needs of the 
various charitable and correctional 
institutions of the state, and also to 
suggestions of practical means for 
advancing the interests of the de- 
pendent, delinquent, and defective 
classes. Both political parties were 
pledged to a general system of 
county and township reform. The 
result was that a separate bill was 
enacted, having each of these two 
political divisions in view. The ex- 
isting system is greatly changed, in 
that existing officers have authority 
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along legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial lines in some respects at the 
The administrative and 
legislative work of both the county 


same time. 


and towaship is separated and the 
separate duties devolve upon differ. 
Administrative officers 
are required to submit estimates of 
their expenditures for the succeed. 


ent bodies. 


ing year. These estimates are pub- 
lished and are considered by the 
council, which is the appropriating 
body, and requisite appropriations 
made. The officials been 
charged with the duty of expending 
the sum appropriated. 


have 


These laws 
are applicable to all phases of county 
and township government. 
In addition there are sup- 
County 7 
Board of Plemental laws affecting 
Charities and both township and county 
Correction. a 
affairs. One of the former 
provides fora board of county chari- 
ties and correction. The judge of 
the circuit court is authorized to ap- 
point six persons, and upon petition 
of fifteen reputable citizens must ap- 
than 
three of whom shall be of the same 
political party and not more than 
four of whom shall be men. These 
are to have authority to visit and in- 


point six persons, not more 


spect the various charitable and cor- 
rectional institutions in the county 
receiving any support from public 
funds, at least once a quarter, and 
they are to make quarterly reports 
to the 
sioners. 


board of county commis- 
The clause in the old law 
regarding county business, 
authorizing county 


Poor Relief. 


commissioners 
to relieve paupers, has been repealed, 


and all outc 
oficial char 
through the 
law enacted 
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and all outdoor poor relief of an 
oficial character must be made 
through the township trustee. The 
law enacted relating to the township 
poor relief provides that relief may be 
given to any poor person or family to 
theamount of the value of $15,except- 
ing burial, or extending over a period 
ofthree monthsin any one year. The 
trustee will make a report to the 
commissioners if further relief is de- 
sired, and they may authorize relief 
fora further amount of $15 or for a 
duration of three months. The trus- 
tee is prohibited from furnishing any 
able-bodied non-resident transporta- 
tion at the cost of the township, or 
from aiding able-bodied persons with- 
out first endeavoring to provide some 
form of labor for them. 
requires careful investigation of all 


The law 


persons applying for relief and co- 
operation with all investigating or 
aid-giving associations in the town- 
ship. 

Another law amends the act pro- 
viding for the burial of ex-Union 
soldiers and sailors by including the 
wife or widow of such persons. 
ita An act was passed regu- 

lating the management of 
county asylums for the poor, pro- 
viding that the superintendent shall 
be appointed for a term of two years, 
and that he shall be a man of char- 
acter, competence, and fitness to per- 
form the duties. Estimates shall be 
the maintenance of the poor asylum, 
and public notices be given and bids 
received for furnishing these sup- 
plies once each quarter. 


_. A law was enacted regu- 
importation 


of lating the importation of 


Children. into 


dependent children 
the state, providing that any person, 
corporation, association, or institu- 
tion that desires to bring into the 
state for the purpose of placing in a 
family any child, shall give a bond in 
favor of the state of Indiana, in the 
sum of $10,000, to be approved by 
the board of 
ditioned as follows: 


state charities, con- 

That they will not bring or send, 
or cause to be brought or sent, into 
this state any child that is incorrigi- 
ble, or one that is of unsound mind 
or body; that they will at once, upon 
the placement of such child, report 
to the board of state charities its 
name and age, and the name and 
residence of the person with whom 
it is placed; that if any child shall, 
before it reaches the age of twenty- 
one years, become a public charge, 
they will, within thirty days after 
written notice shall have been given 
them of such fact by the board of 
state charities, remove such child 
from the state; and if any such de- 
pendent child shall be convicted of 
crime or misdemeanor and impris- 
oned within three years from the 
time of its arrival within the state, 
such person, corporation, association 
or institution will remove from the 
state such child immediately upon 
its being released from such imprison- 
ment, and upon failure, after thirty 
days’ notice and demand to remove 
as aforesaid, any such child who shall 
have either become a public charge 
as aforesaid, or who shall have been 
convicted as aforementioned, in 
either event such person, corporation, 
association, or institution shall at 
once and thereby forfeit the sum of 
$1,000 as a penalty therefor, to be 
recovered upon such bond by a suit 
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in the name of the state of Indiana; 
that they will place or cause to be 
placed, each of such dependent chil- 
dren upon written contract, which 
will secure to such child a proper 
home, and will make the person so 
receiving such child responsible for 
its proper care, education and train- 
ing; that they will properly super- 
vise the care and training of such 
children, and that each of such chil- 
dren shall be visited at least once a 
year by a responsible agent of the 
person, corporation, association or 
institution so placing or causing to 
be placed, such child as herein pro- 
vided; that they will make to the 
said board of state charities such 
reports of their work as said board 
from time to time may require. 

A provision of the act, however, is 
that it shall not apply to a relative 
going to another state to bring a 
child for the purpose of giving it a 
home in his family. 

The 


tion 


compulsory educa- 


Compulsory 


amended to 
Education. t 


provide for a less number 
of truant officers and extend the re- 
quirements so that all children, sound 
in mind and body, between the ages 
of six and fifteen years, shall be re- 
quired to attend the full term of 
school, except that children over 
thirteen years of age who are em- 
ployed, or upon whom there are 
others dependent, are compelled to 
attend school only twelve weeks in 
a year. 


law is 


The necessary books, cloth- 
ing and supplies are to be furnished 
by the school officers to those who 
can not otherwise procure them. 

In addition to the laws 
enumerated several were 


Prisoners. 


passed relating in one way or another 


to the state institutions. The parole 
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law was extended to prisoners, except 
those imprisoned for treason or 
murder in the first and second de. 
grees, who have been sentenced to 
the state prison for a definite time, 
It was also made applicable to in- 
mates of the woman’s prison. 

Owing to the fact that a number 
of convicts in the state prison were 
unprovided with labor and that no 
provision was made by the last legis. 
lature when it abolished the right to 
employ convicts on contract, it was 
necessary for the legislature this year 
to make some provision for the em- 
ployment of the inmates of the state 
prison. After a conference between 
the board of control, the state labor 
commission, and a committee repre- 
senting the federation of labor, a law 
was framed providing that the prison 
board might contract for the labor of 
400 of the convicts, and in addition 
for fifty per cent of the number of 
inmates over and above 800. No 
contract is to extend beyond October 
1, 1904. Authority was also given 
the prison board to lease a tract of 
ground upon which as many of the 
remaining inmates as possible will be 
employed in growing crops. In ad- 
dition, an appropriation of $125,000 
was made, available at the rate of 
$25,000 a year, for the purpose of 
purchasing stock, tools, and ma- 
chinery and to engage in manu- 
facture of goods on state account, if 
such a plan should be deemed advis- 
able. 

A bill became a law providing 
the establishment of a hospital for 
the criminal insane to adjoin the In- 
diana reformatory. The capacity is 


for 
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tobe fiftyinmates. Fifteen hundred 
dollars was voted for temporary care 
of the insane in the state prison. 
The act establishing the Indiana 
reformatory was amended to provide 
for the appointment of a board of 
managers, of whom not more than 
two shall be appointed from one polit- 
ical party. By this means all state 
institutions but one are taken out 
from under the influence of partisan 
politics. 
Large appropriations were 
made for additional pro- 
vision for the wards of the 


Appropria- 
tions. 


state. The central hospital for in- 
sane receives $110,000 to build a one- 
story hospital, with accommodation 
for 100, and $49,000 for the purpose 
of erecting three dining-rooms, by 
which room will be made for 105 more 
beds. The northern hospital for 
the insane receives $80,000 to pro- 
vide two buildings, for 100 inmates 
each. The eastern hospital for the 
insane receives $33,000 for two hos- 
pital cottages, thirty beds each, and 
$28,900 for a cottage for fifty-eight 
inmates. The southern hospital for 
the insane receives $40,000 for a wing, 
to accommodate 132 patients, and 
$5,000 to make available space that 
can be immediately utilized for thirty 
patients. Thus provision will be 
made for a total number of 585 ad- 
ditional patients at the four insane 
hospitals. 

The institution for the deaf and 
dumb receives $4,500 for a superin- 
tendent’s cottage, which will make 
available room in the main building 
for forty additional pupils. The 
school for feeble-minded receives 


$42,500 for cottages for 200 additional 
children, 100 to be provided for each 


year. The state prison receives spe- 


cific appropriations for minor repairs 


and improvements. The Indiana re- 
formatory receives $200,000 for a new 
cell-house with 600 cells; also $5,000 
for a new workshop, and $5,200 for a 
laundry building and machinery. 
The specific appropriations are dis- 
tributed over three years, 1899, 1900, 
and 1gol, and the sum of all regular 
and special appropriations amounts 
to $3,091,640. Amos W. BvuTLER. 


CONNECTICUT. 

A good many bills have been in- 
troduced in the state legislature this 
winter in regard to the dependent, 
defective, and criminal classes, but 
only a few of them have been acted 
on as yet. The others are still under 
consideration by the committees, or 
are on the calendar for future con- 
sideration by the two branches of 
The chief matters 
may be 


the legislature. 
of interest mentioned as 
follows: 


In regard to the state 


Prison 


Matters prison, a bill was favor- 


ably reported admitting 
life prisoners, who had served at 
least fifteen years, to the privileges 
of parole by the state board of 
pardons under their rules governing 
paroles in general. A bill providing 
for indeterminate sentences in petty 
offenses was also reported favorably, 
but has not been acted upon yet. 
An appropriation is also asked for 
to provide an increased number of 
cells at the state prison, which has 


been overcrowded for some time. 
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In regard to the Connect- 
icut school for boys, at 
Meriden, bills have been 


State School 
for Boys. 


introduced providing for the reduc- 
tion of the number of trustees from 
twelve, the present number, to seven 
or eight, and giving their appoint- 
ment to the governor, and not the 
senate, as at present. The idea of 
this is to secure better men for these 
positions by removing the appoint- 
ments so far as possible from politi- 
cal influences, and to break up the 
group of four local trustees, who 
now practically control the affairs of 
Another bill was 


introduced to provide a supervising 


the institution. 


agent, who should have charge of 
securing homes and places at work 
for boys released on parole from the 
school, and to have oversight of 
them when so released during their 
minority. This is something which 
is greatly needed in this state, as 
the boys so released from the school 
have had practically no supervision, 
and have often drifted into a worse 
condition than before entering the 
school. Another bill intro- 
duced reducing the price per capita 
paid by the state at the school 
for the support of the boys from 
$3 to $2.75 per week. 
in the interest of economy, but it 
is hoped by many that it will not 


was 


This was done 


be passed, because they believe that 
the present amount is not too large 
to provide for the best welfare and 
training of the boys, although it is 
granted that the moneys have not 
been as wisely expended in the past 
as would be possible. These matters 
have not been acted on yet. A bill 


» 
establishing the minimum 


age at 
which boys should be committed to 
the school at ten years, except upon 


conviction for felony, was rejected 
by the committee upon the ground 
that this matter should be left to 
the discretion of the judges and 
justices of the peace. 
this 


It is hoped 
to secure point in the near 
future, however, for the judges have 
not exercised their discretion wisely, 
and many small boys of six, seven, 
and eight years have been com. 
mitted to the school for no serious 
offenses, when they should more 
properly been sent to the 
county homes for dependent chil- 
dren. 


have 


Renee A bill has been passed 
prohibiting the commit- 
ment of insane prisoners in jails to 
the state hospital by county com. 
missioners and _ sheriffs, which has 
been done a number of times under 
an old statute. Another already 
existing law provides more suitably 
for their commitment by the gov- 
ernor, after examination by some 
competent physician. A bill has 
been introduced establishing a dif- 
ferent rate for the support of pauper 
and indigent insane persons in the 
state hospital. At present they are 
charged the same rate, $2 a week, 
and the state pays the balance of 
the cost of support. It is believed 
that many persons are committed as 
this rate 
friends and relatives might well pay 
for the full cost of their support. 
sili A bill has been introduced 
to abolish the — special 
state board of education for the 


indigent at low whose 
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blind, which, so far as can be learned, 
is an institution peculiar to Connect- 
icut. It is believed that the work 
can be done better and more econom- 
ically by the legitimate state board 
of education, with the assistance, 
perhaps, of one special agent for 
this purpose, and it is not considered 
that the small number of blind per- 
sons in Connecticut require a special 
All blind per- 


age could be 


board for their care. 
sons above school 
supported in any proper institution 
by order of the The 
however, 


governor. 
matter, has not been re- 
ported yet by the 
Another bill has been 
limiting the time during which the 
state should pay for the industrial 
training of adult blind persons to 
three years, and granting each one 
the sum of $200, to be invested in 
tools and machinery, to establish 
in some self-sustaining 


committee. 
introduced 


the pupil 
trade. 

In regard to county tem- 

Children. : 

porary homes for depend- 


ent and neglected children, a bill has 


been passed imposing a penalty for 
the commitment or retention of any 
idiotic children or 
children suffering from any incurable 
Another bill 


demented or 


or contagious disease. 
was introduced providing that such 
children might be committed to the 
care of the boards of management of 
the county homes, but should be 
boarded in private families, or placed 
in separate annexes which might be 
established, and not put in the 
county homes in association with 
the other children. The object of 
this was to remove all such children 


from the town almshouses, where a 
number of them are now living, and 
to place them 
county and state supervision. As 
the bill apparently opposes the one 
which is already passed, it is doubt- 
ful if the latter 
through, but it is hoped that some 


under responsible 


measure will go 
provision for this unfortunate class 
may be secured. Another bill has 
been introduced providing that no 
complaint should be brought for the 
commitment of a child to a county 
temporary home until after it had 
been investigated and approved by 
the town committee for the home 
residing in the town in which the 
complaint was brought. 
pose of this was to prevent a number 
of improper and unnecessary com- 
which had 
hastily by the courts without suf- 


The pur- 


mitments been made 
ficient investigation. A bill has been 
introduced transferring the cost of 
support of children in the county 
home from the state, where it now 
rests, to the towns from which the 
children are committed. Theoretic- 
ally the towns should support their 
dependent children, but in practice 
it is believed by many people that 
better results are secured for the 
children under the present system. 
A bill has been passed establishing 
the minimum age at which children 
may be committed to the county 
homes at four years, except by a 
special arrangement with the board 
of management. 

In regard to town poor, a 
bill was 
viding that selectmen and 
public charity officers should keep 


Outdoor 


Relief. introduced 


pro- 
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of the out- 
door relief Also that 
they should give no money in out- 
door relief, but should give it in the 
form of orders, either upon a town 
store or certain responsible 
firms with whom contracts should be 
made from year to year. The bill 
was rejected on the ground that it 
would cause the selectmen and char- 
ity officials too much inconvenience 


more accurate records 
disbursed. 


upon 


in limiting their orders to certain 
firms, and in preventing their occa- 
sional giving of money, which they 
claimed was often necessary. It is be- 
lieved that the real reason was a natu- 
ral unwillingness to give up the con- 
siderable patronage which is enjoyed 
through the present often indiscrim- 
inate system of distributing outdoor 
relief. Another bill has been intro- 
duced providing that the state 
comptroller shall furnish all sup- 


plies, in the way of fuel, provisions, 


wearing apparel, and ordinary sup- 
plies, not perishable, required in all 
state institutions upon contracts 
which he shall make with the lowest 
responsible bidders. The comp- 
troller shall charge the cost against 
any appropriation to the institution. 
This bill has not yet been acted 
upon. 

Other bills have been in- 
troduced providing for an 
investigation by the bureau of labor 
statistics into the relation of the 
liquor traffic to crime, pauperism, 
and insanity; to increase license fees 
to $1,500; and to limit the number 
of licenses granted according to the 
population. An effort has also been 
made to repeal the charter of the 


Liquor Traffic. 
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law and order league, a private asso. 
ciation which has done considerable 
work in the prosecution of the viola. 
tion of the liquor laws, but has 
aroused prejudice in some quarters 


through its aggressive methods, 


Ss 
Although so many measures have 
been introduced in regard to these 
different matters, only a few have 
been acted on so far, but it is prob. 
able that the others will be deter. 
mined before long, in time for the 
next number of the REVIEW. 
CHARLES P. KELLOGG, 
MINNESOTA. 

In the early winter many of the 
friends of the state board of correc. 
tions and charities feared that the 
incoming administration and the leg. 
islature of 1899 would inaugurate 
important changes in the work of 
that board, if in fact they did not 
supplant the present system with a 
board of control. However, in his 
message Governor Lind said that the 
board “has done and is doing ex. 
ceedingly valuable work, and is ex- 
ercising wholesome control over in- 
stitutions. I believe that by strength. 
ening its hands and paying greater 
heed to its 
will have the advantage of the best 
features of both systems.”’ He then 
recommended that the board be pro- 
vided with funds necessary to in- 
augurate a system of analyzed ac- 
counts. The omnibus appropriation 
bill carries 
quested. 


recommendations we 


the appropriation re- 
This has been the only 
important change in the work of this 
board. All of the various bills intro- 
duced looking to the adoption ofa 


board of control have been killed. 
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Six of the eight new recommen- 
jations made by the state board 
have been adopted by the legislature ; 
the other two have been substantially 
jdopted, the legislature having sub- 
tantially adopted the recommenda- 
tions of the board as to appropria- 
tions for maintenance and for extra- 
ordinary improvements and repairs 
it the various correctional and char- 
itable institutions. The following 
areamong the important bills passed : 
Providing for the regula- 
tion of the importation of 
dependent children, making it a 
nisdemeanor to bring children from 
without the state and place them in 
Minnesota homes without the ap- 
proval of the state board of correc- 
tions and charities, the giving a bond 
of $1,000, 
inwhich children are to be placed, 
and visiting them by the placing-out 
society at least once each year dur- 
ing their minority. This law pro- 
hibits the placing of incorrigible 
children, or those who are mentally 
ormorally unsound. 

Providing for the probation system 
This bill is 
drawn substantially on the lines of 
the Massachusetts bill, except that 
itrelates only to juveniles and that 
sentence is passed before the proba- 
tionary period begins. The bill 
applies only to the three counties 
having the largest cities. 

A bill providing for a truant office 


Children. 


investigation of homes 


for juvenile offenders. 


1 the three counties having the 
largest cities. 

Permitting child-caring societies to 
acquire absolute guardianship over 
children under ten years of age. 


This will permit judges of probate to 
commit children to the child-caring 
societies and permits them to trans- 
fer the guardianship to other parties, 
thus granting them all the powers 
which the state public school has ever 
enjoyed; but the child-caring socie- 
ties have the advantage over the 
state institution, inasmuch as they 
are not obliged to receive children 
unless they so desire. 

Raising the age at which judges 
may commit to the state training 
school to seventeen years. Form- 
erly the age was fifteen for girls and 
sixteen for boys. (This was not at 
the recommendation of the 
board of corrections and charities.) 

For reimbursing counties in which 
insane residents of 
have been committed to state hos- 
pitals. 

Giving the state board power to 
condemn lockups. 

Directing judges of probate to 


state 


other counties 


appoint guardians in all cases where 


insane persons have any property. 

Granting the privileges of the sol- 
diers’ home to soldiers of the Spanish 
war. 

Providing for increasing the twine 
plant at the state prison fifty per 
cent. ; 

Providing for the construction of 
greenhouses at each of the insane 
hospitals. 

Providing for discharge from insane 
hospitals on the approval of the su- 
perintendent and secretary of the 
board. 

Allowing the state reformatory 
board to discharge prisoners before 
the expiration of sentence, also a 
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resolution authorizing the state 
auditor to give credit to the state 
reformatory for the work performed 
by inmates in the construction of 
new buildings. 

At this writing it seems 
probable that two state 
asylums for the chronic 
insane will be located on farms, one 
at Anoka and one at Hastings, each 
of the two asylums to have two cot- 
tages, so called, each with acapacity 
of 100 inmates, the cost of con- 
struction and equipment at each 
place not to exceed $62,500. The 
governor vetoed the previous bill to 
establish a hospital at Anoka with a 
maximum capacity of 500, not more 
than sixty patients at any one cot- 
tage. The chief reason for the veto 
was that Minnesota has three large 
hospitals. The governor, as well as 
the state board, was decidedly in favor 
of the county plan, under rigid state 
supervision. It 


Insane 
Hospitals. 


is a matter of in- 
terest to know that every member 
of the legislature who could be in- 
duced to visit any one of the Wis- 
consin asylums came back strongly 
favoring the adoption of the essential 
principles of the Wisconsin scheme 
for Minnesota. 

There is a reasonable prospect of 
the passage of the following bills: 

Making provisions for the estab- 
lishment of district poorhouses. 

Giving the prison board authority 
to increase the warden’s salary to 
$4,000 and house rent. 

Defining tramps and vagrants: 
This will make it possible to arrest 
tramps without a warrant. Its defini- 
tion of the tramp is rather drastic 
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and leaves to the discretion of the 
judge the exercise of discretion as to 
whether or not the law should be en. 
forced in particular cases. 

A law making it a misdemeanor 
for the management of state institu. 
tions to expend more than the 
amount appropriated for mainte. 
nance or construction. 

Providing for a detention ward for 
insane in the city hospitals of the 
three largest cities. 

It may perhaps be of interest to 
know some of the important bills 
which have been killed: One pro. 
viding that school text-books shall 
be printed at the state reformatory; 
providing that prison managers shall 
rent quarries and furnish crushed 
stone f. o. b. at quarry to be used for 
good roads by counties; providing 
buildings at soldiers’ 
soldiers’ wives and widows; provid- 
ing for the establishment of a second 
school for dependent children ; pro- 
viding for the marking of convict- 
made goods; relating to the parole 
of life prisoners. 


home for 


James F. JACKSON, 
NEW JERSEY. 
The effort, now five years 
old, to establish a state 
board of children’s guard- 


Children's 
Guardians. 


ians has at last succeeded, as already 
reported inthe REVIEW. The gov- 
ernor has notified the three mem: 
bers of the present commission that 
they will be asked to serve on the 
new In this connection it 
may be noted that a bill introduced 
by the chief opponents of the pro- 
posed board, the children’s home 
society, giving them absolute control 


board. 
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any children placed by them, was 
sot reported by the committee. 

The legislature appropri- 
ated $230,c00 forthe Rah 
way reformatory. Oppo- 
ition was very strong, but through 
the work of the state charities aid 
sociation the appropriation was 
arried. The institution can now be 
pened within a year to accommo- 
date 250 inmates. The plant will 
inlude one wing and the adminis- 
tation building, the cook-house, 
hospital, and chapel, and at least 
two industrial buildings and electric 
plant. 


Rahway 
meanor Reformatory. 
institu. 
in the 
Nainte. 


ard for 
of the 


rest to 
it bills 
ic pro- 
s shall 


meen The committee on the revision of 
S shall the school laws succeeded in passing 
rushed 9, kindergarten bill which permits 
ed for kindergartens under certain condi- 
viding tions and gives a state appropriation. 
a for An appropriation was made for 
rove traveling libraries, and a number 
econd Bi in be started within the next three 
+ PF BE nonths. This work is under the 
wien supervision of the state librarian. 
parole The appropriation was brought about 
wine by the state federation of women’s 
clubs. E. E. WILLIAMSON. 

years NORTH CAROLINA. 

a Advancement in the means afford- 
sie ed for the work of the various penal 
— and charitable institutions of North 
5°" I Carolina has been a marked feature 
eo of the past eight years. 

dis i ila The general assembly of 
cl 1899 has not appropriated 
ced A large sums for improvement as 
pte. has been the case for several terms 
ill previously, but it has carefully codi- 
wail fed and enacted complete lunacy 


laws, which for the first time have 
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provisions affecting the feeble- 
minded, epileptic, etc. Difficulties 


connected with disputed membership 
of the several boards of directors of 
the all 
harmonized, and those institutions 
under the control of their 
They are 


hospitals have now been 
remain 
original superintendents. 
hereafter to be known as the state 
hospital at Morganton, the state 
hospital at Raleigh, and the state 
hospital at Goldsboro; the first two 
exclusively for white insane and in- 
ebriates, and the third for the colored 
of the same classes. The statistics 
for the past year show that nearly 
sixty percent of those admitted dur- 
ing the year (ended November 30, 
1898) in the first two of these and 
thirty-seven and one-half per cent in 
the third (or colored) were discharged 
cured; this very remarkable record 
speaks well for the hospital care and 
for the fine climatic conditions. 

The new lunacy laws provide for 
the first time in this state for private 
institutions homes, or 
schools) for the insane, feeble-minded, 
to 
public 


(hospitals, 


epileptics, and _ inebriates, be 
licensed of 
charities and governed by rules and 
regulations prescribed by that board; 
to be frequently inspected by the 
same authority and to report in full 
may 


by the board 


semi-annually. Licenses be 
revoked by the board upon its com- 
plaint to the superior court of failure 
to observe regulations, resulting in 
neglect, cruelty, orimmorality. The 
board is given the same power for 
the inspection and control of all 
county or corporate institutions of 


the same character ; and also retains 
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vision of all the state 
charitable institutions. 
The criminal insane have been 
comfortably provided for within the 
inclosure of the penitentiary, but 
under the charge of the superin- 
tendent of the state hospital, the 
grounds of which are adjoining. 
During the past year excellent 
school buildings, with all the modern 
improvements, costing some $25,000 
each, have been added to the school 
for the deaf and dumb at Morgan- 
ton, and to the institution for the 
deaf, dumb, and blind at Raleigh. 
In addition, the main building of 
the latter is to be much improved 
this year. 


penal and 


The colored department 
of this institution, which is really 
another important edifice in a dif- 
ferent part of the city, has received 
large additions, including a 
equipped industrial building. 

The orphan asylum at Oxford, 
chiefly supported by the state, has 
been greatly improved by the addi- 
tio of eight brick cottages, to 
accommodate twenty-five each, by 
private benevolence. 


well 


It is to be regretted that 
the state penitentiary was 
found to be in debt about 
$200,000 when it was expected that 
the sales of farm products would 
have supported the institution, as 
the policy of the state is to place 
convicts upon farms, to make their 
own support at hard labor. United 
States prisoners are employed in 
making and laundering shirts in the 
central prison. But with the excep- 
tion of those confined for capital 


Some 
Politics. 
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its inspecting and visitorial super- 


offenses within the walls, all others 
are worked upon four farms. This 
has no connection with the so-called 
lease system. The convicts are 
controlled wholly by state officers, 
a supervisor, with necessary deputies 
and guards, and a physician being 
attached to each farm. They make 
the usual crops and are very healthy, 
and have more comfort than the 
ordinary negro enjoys. But the 
effect of losses by freshets in the 
river lands, the low price of cotton, 
and other involved debts, 
which the general assembly provided 
for by state bonds, to be sold for 
the settlement of the debts. A new 
board of directors was elected by 
that body to take charge, but the 


causes 


supreme court has decided that 
appointment by legislative action 
was unconstitutional, and conse. 


quently the board appointed thr vugh 
executive authority will assume con- 
trol again. It is to be regretted 
that the supreme court was divided 
on this question according to polit- 


ical predilection, and _ contrary 
opinions were filed, the majority 
agreeing with the executive. This 


decision leaves the subject without a 
finality, liable to be debated and 
adjudicated otherwise, with a court 
composed of members in political 
agreement with the legislative power. 

We have made no little progress 
in the severance of the charities 
from partisan issues, and it is to be 
hoped that eventually the entire 
subject, in all its interests, will be 
considered wholly in its relation to 
the furtherance of humanity, the 
work of reformation, and the welfare 
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of the state. It ought to be noted 
that the members of the board of 


charities, who have served for many 


years, differ politically from the 


executive, but that has in no way 

affected the harmony of their rela- 

tions in the state service. 
The of a 


were 


friends state 


State Reform 


Schoo! school 


reform anx- 

ious for its establishment, 
but it was found to be necessary to 
postpone its consideration until after 
the election upon the proposed con- 
amendment 


stitutional restricting 


suffrage. But all the great religious 
bodies of the state favor it, and pub- 
lic sentiment is growing stronger in 
its behalf, and it may be considered 
asone thing that this state will do. 

An additional $100,000 was added 
to the annual school tax, and it is 
now about one million dollars, given 
to white and colored equally per 
capita, although the white taxpayers 
pay ninety-six and one-third, and 
the colored three and two-thirds per 
North Carolina 


also maintains free colored normal 


cent of all taxation. 


schools, and acolored agriculturaland 
mechanics’ college (at Greensboro). 
Taken altogether, we are making 
steady progress, and not the least is 
of the 
county homes and jails through the 


in the constant elevation 
supervision of the board of public 
charities, represented in each county 
by a board of visitors of three gentle- 
men and two ladies, who inspect and 
report the 
board. c & 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

There has been but little change 

made in existing laws relative to 


semi-annually to state 
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charities and correction. Anamend- 
ment makes the assistance furnished 
by the state to the deaf and dumb, 
blind, and feeble-minded children, 
subject to the recommendation of 
the and 


corrections. A joint resolution au- 


state board of charities 
thorizes the governor and council to 
appoint a commission of three per- 
sons to take into consideration and 
investigate the subject of state sup- 
port and control of the dependent 
insane and of the feeble-minded, and 
methods for moral improvement in 
the penal institutions of the state. 


O. J. M. GILMAN. 


COLORADO. 
Two excellent measures which had 
for years been advocated by the state 
and correction, 


board of charities 


were passed by the legislature. One 


is the indeterminate sentence and 
parole law, mention of which was 
last This 
provides for the fixing of a maximum 
limit to 


the penitentiary 


made in month’s issue. 


and a minimum terms of 
imprisonment in 
by the trial judge and the paroling 
of all the 


under such rules and regulations as 


convicts by governor 
he may adopt. 

The other measure, which 

Lunacy 


Commission. : : 
advocating for six years, 


act, 


the state board has been 
lunacy which 
closely follows the New York law. 
It provides for a board of three 
the 
governor, who shall have full control 


is a_ revised 


commissioners, appointed by 
over the insane hospital; they shall 
appoint a superintendent, who shall 
hold his office during their pleasure 
and who must bea physician of at 
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least ten years’ experience in the 
actual practice of his profession and 
with at least five years’ actual experi- 
ence in a hospital for the treatment 
He 
the hospital and his compensation is 
fixed at $3,000 per annum and main- 
An assistant superintend- 


of the insane. must reside at 


tenance. 
ent and subordinate assistants and 
employés are all to be selected by 
the superintendent subject to the 
the 


The law provides for resident physi- 


approval of commissioners. 
cians or internes, one of whom shall 
be a woman. 
the 
furnish a certificate giving full data 


This new law requires 
court committing lunatics to 
regarding the person so committed, 
including names of witnesses, jurors, 
and medical experts. The fixing of 
the residence of insane persons is 
also required, and when it is found 
that the person so committed is not 
a legal resident of the state it shall 
be the duty of the commission in 
lunacy, with the consent of the gov- 
ernor, to return such insane person, 
either before or after his admission 
to the insane hospital, to the coun- 
try or state to which he belongs. 
The board of charities urged a non- 
salaried board of commissioners, but 
the legislators objected to this and 
gave the commissioners $600 per 
year. 


Another bill to pass the 
ae legislature, while not ad- 
the 
state board of charities, received its 
sanction. 
the 


children in 


vocated directly by 


This is a measure to com- 
education of 
districts in the 
first and second class. By this law 


pel elementary 


school 
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all parents, guardians, and other per. 
sons having the care of children shal 
instruct them, or cause them to be 


instructed, in reading, writing, spell. 


ing, English grammar, geography, 
and arithmetic. All children be. 
tween the ages of eight and four. 
teen shall be sent to a public, pri 
vate, or parochial school for not less 
than twenty least ten 
weeks of+which shall be consecutive 
and shall commence within the first 
four weeks of the school year, unless 
by a 


weeks, at 


certificate of two reputable 
physicians it can be shown that the 
child’s mental or bodily condition 
does not warrant its being sent t 
school. The consent of the county 
superintendent of schools is required 
before a child may be instructed at 
No child fourteen 
years shall be employed during the 
school 


home. under 


term unless the foregoing 
provisions shall have been complied 
with, and every employer shall re. 
quire proof and keep a written rec. 
ord of the same, subject to the in. 
spection of the truant officer, super. 
intendent of schools, or any school 
director. The penalty for violating 
this provision shall be a fine of 
$25 to $100. All minors between 
the ages of fourteen and 
years who can not read and write 
the English language shall attend 
school at least one-half day of each 
day, or attend a public night school, 
or take regular private instruction 
from some person qualified, in the 
opinion of the county superintend 
ent of schools, and he shall not be 
released from this obligation until 
he can read at sight and write legi- 
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bly simple sentences in English. 
The law provides that habitual tru- 
ants and incorrigible, vicious, and 
immoral-in-conduct children between 
the ages of eight and sixteen, or 
who habitually wander about the 
streets and public places during 
school hours, shall be deemed juve- 
nile disorderly persons. School boards 
may appoint a truant officer vested 
with police powers. He shall keep 


proper record and make search 
throughout the district, and shall 
give notice to cause such children 
to attend some school within five 
days of the date of the notice, and 
ipon failure complaint shall be made 
in the county court by the truant 
officer, and upon conviction, the par- 
ent or guardian shall be fined from 
S10 to $20, and shall give a bond 
inthe sum of $100, conditioned that 
he will child in 


When achild shall be founda juvenile 


put the school. 
lisorderly person, a hearing may be 
had in the county court, and upon 
the discretion of the judge the child 
shall be committed to a children’s 
home—the boys’ industrial school, 
Such 


order of commitment may be sus- 


or the girls’ industrial school. 


pended by the judge during such 
time as the child shall regularly at- 
tend school. Where it is found that 
the child is unable to attend school 
because required to work at home 
or elsewhere, or help support others 
legally entitled to its services, the 
truant officer shall report the case 
to the authorities charged with the 
relief of the poor, who shall there- 
upon afford such relief as shall en- 
able the child to attend school, but 
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in such case the child shall not be 
required to attend more than three 
hours per day during school days. 

The 
persistent 


state board made a 


Appropria- 


campaign i 
oa campaign in 


favor of proper appropria- 
tions for the state penal and charita- 
ble institutions, and succeeded ina 
satisfactory degree. Appropriations 
were made for permanent sites and 
buildings for the industrial school 
for girls and for the state home for 
dependent children. 

A measure was passed permitting 
towns of the second and third classes 
to appropriate annually a sum of 
money to associated charities organ- 
izations. 
the 


were 


Among measures 


Unsuccessful 


oO 
Measures. not 


which given 

much consideration was a 
carefully prepared bill providing for 
truancy courts. The New York law 
regarding the placing out of children 
was introduced, but was not consid- 
ered. A bill to create a state insti- 
tution for the feeble-minded was not 
seriously discussed, because of the 
condition of the state finances. A 
temporary expedient was suggested 
in a bill authorizing county commis- 
sioners to place children in private 
institutions when declared feeble- 
minded by a county court, but in 
the rush of the final hours the sen- 
ate refused to consider this bill in 
committee of the whole, although it 
had received unanimous commenda- 
tion in the house. 

Bills to restore capital punishment 
were introduced but not considered, 
and it may be safely asserted that 
capital punishment will never be re- 
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stored in Colorado. A bill relating advocated by the governor, but"the 
to habitual criminals received some local opposition of state institutions 


















opposition in the senate, and was’ was so strong that the bill neve 
not pushed. The usual bills to passed the committee of the whole 
abolish the state board of charities in the senate. It is probable that 
and corrections were introduced, but this measure will be strongly urged 


C 








met an early death. at the next meeting of the legislature, 
The subject of a central board of A civil service bill met an untimely 
control for all state institutions was death. C. L. STonaKer. a 
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